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JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


Will make a SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
during this month of RICH IMPORT- 
ED NOVELTIES in SILK, SATIN, 
VELVET, and PLUSH effects. The 
latest productions of the most distin- 
guished manufacturers of the world will 
be represented. 

The styles and mode of combinaticns 
being entirely different to those of pre- 
ceding seasons, a visit of inspection is 
necessary for LADIES who desire the 
most select NOVELTIES for STREET, 
RECEPTION, or EVENING COS- 
TUMES. 

We shall also offer Stocks of unusual 
excellence in Black and Colored Silks, 
Velvet Plushes, ete., at very moderate 
prices. 


BROADWAY AND fits ST., 


NEW YORK. 


_ FSTERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


“ An eminently practical new method for learning the Ger- 
man language,especially adapted to self-instruction;12 num- 
bers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale by all book- 
sellers ; sent pest-paid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
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“THE TRICORA RELIEF.” 


The most Durable, Comfortable and 
Healthful Corset ever sold for its price, 
Having elastic side sections, adapts 
itself to the varied positions of the 
body in stooping, sitting and reclin- 
ing. It gives perfect ease in all po- 
sitions, affording great relief and 
comfort to the many who find ordi- 

nary Corsets oppressive. 


_ Ask your Merchant for it. 
Every pair warranted to 

ive satisfaction or money returned. 
J. G@. FITZPATRICK & CO., Mfrs., 
71 Leonard Street, NEW _ YORK, 


ay 














Brooklyn Roller Skating Rink. 
Corner Bedford and Atlantic Avenues, 


THREE SESSIONS DAILY. 
10 A. M. to 12 M, 2.30 to 5 P. M. and 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. 


The Rink and Management will Speak for Themselves. 





MITH & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
565 & 567 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN. : 


RESSINGER, 


Samples of Suitings, 


With prices and directions for self meas- 
urement sent to any part of the country. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


The remarkable popularity and unqualified success accorded the papers thus far published 
in the series of 


BROOKLYN TOPICS BY BROOKLYN MINDS 


has more than justified the belief of its Editor that the interest which such a series of papers 
must naturally contain would be recognized by the people of Brooklyn. We are frank to con- 
fess thatthe success thus far achieved has exceeded our most sanguine expectations. That 
the interest manifested will be largely increased with each successive paper, admits, we 
think, of little doubt, since the list of subjects still to be discussed are in every particular as full 





of interest as any of those already treated. 


This statement the following list of subjects 


and the gentlemen who will discuss them, we think, fully substantiates : 


“The Manufacturing Interestsof Brook- 
lyn.” 
Wiitram Marsa, Ese. 


“The Religious Condition of Brook- 
lyn.” 
Rev. T. De Wrrr Tatmacez, D.D. 


“The Growth of the City of Brook- 
lyn.” 
*Rev. Ricwarp S. Storrs, D.D. 


“ Brooklyn’s Postal System.” 
Cot. James McLexrr. 


“ Taxation in Brooklyn.” 
CorporAL JAMES TANNER. 





*Announced, with privilege of withdrawal. 





“ Art in Brooklyn.” 
M. F. H. De Haas, Esq. 





“The Bar of Brooklyn. Its Past and 
Present.” 
Hon. Joseru NEIson. 





“‘ Music in Brooklyn.” 
Doupiery Buck, Ese. 
“ Brooklyn’s Military Organizations.” 
Gern’L Epwarp L. Motinevx. 





“The Literary Side of Brooklyn,” 
GrorcEe W. Bunaay, Ese. 
“ The Amateur Dramatic Element in 
Brooklyn.” 





G. Dr Corpova, Esa. 





PAPERS 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


“‘ The Future of Brooklyn,” Hon. J.S. T. Stranahan, April number. 
‘* The Commerce of Brooklyn,” Franklin Woodruff, Esq., May number, 
** Municipal Government,’”’ Hon. Demas Barnes, June number. 


‘‘The Aquatic and Athletic Organizations of Brooklyn,” 


July number. 


Charles A. Peverelly, Esq., 


“Brooklyn as a Dramatic City,” Gabriel Harrison, Esq., August number. 
‘The Public Schools of Brooklyn,” Joseph C. Hendrix, Esq., September number. 
** Journalism in Brooklyn,” Andrew McLean, Esq., October number. 


** Brooklyn’s Military Organizations,” Gen’l Edward L. Molineux. 


Number. 


First Paper. November 





Back numbers sent to any address upon receipt of Ten Cents. 


The Yearly Subscription is 


ONE DVOLLAR, 


which may be sent direct to the office of 


THE BROOKLYN MACAZINE, 


106 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 
Il 
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SILVERWARE. JEWELRY. CLOCKS. 


Webster Bros. & Co., 


Having completed the extension of their store 
through to Liberty Street, adding new-and ele- 
gant goods in each department of their exten- 


sive stock, making it the largest ever offered in* 


the City, take pleasure in inviting the public to 
inspect them. 


241 & 243 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN. 


THE UNIVERSITY: 


A Literary and Critical Journal, published every Saturday, 
at Chicago. 

The University is not the organ of any college ; it is 
not distinctively an educational paper ; but it aims to deal 
with living issues from the university stand-point—to re- 
flect the ripest American scholarship in its discussion of 
politics, religion, education, science, literature and art in 
their various bearings. Its publishers solicit the sub- 
scription of all persons interested in the support of an 
independent exponent of liberal culture on a plane of su- 
perior excellence. 

Price per year, $2.50. Per copy, 5 cents. 

Special trial offer to those who see this advertisement. 
Send 25 two.cent stamps and receive The University three 
months on trial. Specimen copies—three different issues— 
will be mailed to any address for examination on receipt of 
10 cents. Address 

THE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


IMPERIALS, 
$5.00 


Per Dozen, 


—aT— 















Pearsall’s, 
298 


FULTON STREET, 


DOWN TOWN. 


ae 
fy. 


Ne 


Rorascalu] 


2692.27 Futon St. 


Importer and Designer of Fashions in 
Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats, 


—AND—- 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


Fine French Flowers for Corsage, 


Bridal-wear, <nd Dress Garniture. 


MOURNING MILLINERY 


In the most Artistic Styles and Greatest 
Variety. 


Superior quality at reasonable prices is our rule. 








J. & LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
CHURCH FURNISHERS, 
Hand Book of Designs by Mail. 
BANNERS in Silk & Gold, 
$5, $7.50, $12, $15 each. 


Newly Imported Silks for same. 
by mail free. 


R. 


6th Avenue Cars pass the door, 





Hand Book 





soei 
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WcKEON 
CLOTHIERS 


Medium and Fine Clothing, for Men, Y 


& TODD, 
& TATLORS, 


ouths 


and Children, at Manufactuers’ rates. 


S. W. Cor. BROADWAY & 4th STREET, 


BROOK LYN, |, E. D. 


GEN. GRANT’S AUTOGRAPH. 


A PERSONAL SOUVENIR OF THE DEAD HERO. 





We are prepared to supply a few autographs, obtained 
by us ee rsonally from Gen. Grant and written in our 
presence, to any of our readers who may desire a personal 
souvenir of the dead soldier, The autog yraphs are excellent 
specimens, neatly written on card-board, and have each 
full date and complime ntary sentiment attached. We have 
only a few of these valuable keepsakes. Sent, anywhere, 
upon receipt of only $Z—each. Address, 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“Home Exerciser” 
For traln-workers and sedentary pocple. 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
Pm Athlete or Invalid. Acompleie gym- 










,something new, scicntifi 
durable, Seaport, cheap. Send Ai circula 
** Home Scuoo. For P aL CuLturE,” 16 East 14th 
Street, 1 N, i. ¥. » City. Prof. Em oe Deen. 











To introduce them,we will GIVE A- 
WAY 1,000 Self-Operating W ‘ashing 
Ma chines. The — ods soured coral 


inginvention in the world. Ify send ue your name,ad- 


dress,andexpress office, THE BATH ONAL 60. 23 DEY ST.N. Y. 


- +PYLE’S PHARMACY, 
326 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


ALL GOODS AT POPUL! AR PRIC vES. 


Christmas Presents. 


Send for sradadlinn circular of the latest, 


handsomest and most useful Christmas Pres- 


ent, at moderate price. 
6. A MONTGOMERY & CO. 
7 Murray Street. 


New York. 





NEW BOOKS! 
Of all kinds for the Holidays, 


° 
From one-third to one-half less than publisher’s prices. 


Also Photograph and Autograph Albums. 


73 Court Street, Brooklyn. 





Bet. Bridge and Lawrence, 


WALTER WADE, 
MANAGER OF SELECT ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Office, 413 Fulton St., 


Engagements effected with ail the most Celebrated Artists, 
for Course or Single Entertainments. 





Brooklyn. 





THE LIGHT RUNNING 








SEWING MACHINE 


—SHAS NO EQUAL> 


NEW! HOME SEWING MACHINE Ct CO. 


30 UI UNION SQUARENY. “CHICAGO, IL ILL. 
ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. 
—_——_»——~ FOR SALE BY = 


B. F. BELGER, 
431 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Bet. Jay and Pearl Sts., 


ACTING PLAYS FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 


Tableaux, Pantomimes, Readings and Recitations, Char 

ades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods for Amateurs, (wigs, 

beards, face paints, scenery, etc.). Catalogues free. 
Address 





HAROLD ROORBACH, 
9 Murray Street, New York. 


DR. J. C. KENNEDY, 


DENTIST, 


487 Fulton Street, 


BROOKLYN. 
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Geo. J. Swayne’s Bulletin of New Books. 
NOVEMBER, 1885. 


Mr. BEECHER’S NEW Book. 
Evolution and Religion. 
By Henry WARD BEECHER. 

Part 1: The bearings of the Evolutionary Phi- 
losophy on the fundamental doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christianity. Paper. Part II: Practical 
application of the Evolutionary Philosophy to 
religious thought and life. Paper. Parts 1 and 
II bound together in cloth, about 500 pages, 


Poets of America. 
By EpmMunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Author of ‘‘ Victorious Poets,” etc. 1 vol. crown 
8 vo, gilt top. 

Contents: Early and Recent Conditions; 
Growth of the American School; William Cullen 
Bryant ; John Greenleaf Whittier ; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson ; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; Edgar 
Allan Poe; Oliver Wendell Holmes; James 
Russell Lowell : Walt Whitman ; Bayard Taylor ; 
The Outlook. 


Studies in Shakespeare. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 

Author of a ‘‘Life of Shakespeare,” ‘ Words 
and their Uses,” “ England Without and Within,” 
etc. Uniform with ‘‘ Words and their Uses;’ 
also uniform with the Riverside Edition of Shakes- 
peare. 1 vol., crown 8 vo. 


The Wild Flowers of Colorado. 
By EmMA HoMAN THAYER. 

From twenty-four original water-color sketches 
drawn from nature (with appropriate text), The 
plates chromo-lithographed in the highest style 
of the art. Bound in extra silk-finished cloth, 
full gilt, beveled boards, and various colored inks. 


Aurora. 
By Mary AGNEs TINCKER. 
A new and beautiful novel by the author of 


‘The Jewel in the Lotos,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, extra cloth. 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel 
J. Tilden. 
Edited by JoHN BIGELow. 

2 vols., 8 vo., cloth, gilt tops and uncut edges. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Miss Murfree’s latest and pronounced by 
many to be her best work. 16mo., cloth. 





GEN. Hazen’s GREAT MILITARY Work. 
A Narrative of Military Service. 


By Gen. W. B. Hazen. 
1 vol., 8vo. With maps, etc. 


England under Gladstone. 
1880-1885. 
By Justin H. McCartnuy, M. P. 
Entirely New Edition. Brought down to the 
fall of the Gladstone Administration. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra. 


The Last Meeting. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
An interesting novel, giving entertaining pic- 
tures of the semi-literary societies of New York. 


Bryant and His Friends. 
Reminiscences of the Knickerbocker Literature. 
By GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

Biographical and anecdotal sketches of Bryant, 
Paulding, Irving, Cooper, Dana, Halleck, Drake, 
Willis, Poe and Bayard Taylor, and shorter no- 
tices of a number of other pioneers of American 
literature. Illustrated with portraits and manu- 
script fac-similes. Cloth, beveled gilt top. 


Life and Times of William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
By his sons, WENDELL PHILLIP GARRISON and 
FRANCIS JACKSON GARRISON, 
In two volumes, 1000 pages, 8vo. illustrated 
with portraits. 


Social Silhouettes. 
By EpGar FAWCETT, 

Admirable and piquant sketches, studies and 
novelettes of New York life and society, rich in 
original types. 

Favorite Poems. 
By JEAN INGELow. 

A superb volume containing this gifted au- 
thor’s most admired poems, with many of her 
shorter pieces, in one royal 8vo volume. _ IIlus- 
trated with upwards of 100 engravings by the most 
celebrated artists. Printed on fine satin finish 
paper. Enclosed in a neat box. 


Without a Compass. 
By Freperick B. VAN Vorst. 
A powerful novel of social life in New York, 
written by amember of one of its well-known 
families. 





FINE STATIONERY. 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS. 


The Latest Styles. 


The Lowest Prices. 


*.*All the above books are for sale by 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


(Successor he Ww 


W. Swayne), 


NO. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
v 
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THE CENTURY CO. 


Willam Lloyd Garrison. 


The story of his Life, by his Sons, Wendell 
Phillips Garrison (literary editor of the NATION), 
and Francis Fackson Garrison. 


The Standard History of the Anti-Slavery Move- 





ment. Two yols., 1805 to 1840. 1000 pp.; 22 
portraits. Cloth, $5.00; half mor., $7.50. 





St. Nicholas Songs. 


Containing original music by 32 composers, in- 
cluding Dr. Damrosch, W. W. Gilchrist, Samuel 
P. Warren, }. L. Molloy, Harrison Millard, Rich- 
ard Hoffman, F. H. Cornell, and many others. 

The Words from St. NicHoLas Magazine. 


A music book for the home, containing 112 charm- 
ing new songs, written especially for this work, 
and published in no other form. 200 pp. (size 
of sheet-music), 140 illustrations. In cloth, 
leather back, $3.50; in full leather, $5.00. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 


Containing fifty articles on American Sports, by 
Experts, with six hundred illustrations, New 
Edition, price reduced. A cyclopedia of sport. 
This book has been issued two years, but only in 

expensive form. The latter will be continued 

as the Edition de Luxe, at from $10.00 to $18.00. 

The new edition, 888 pp., cloth binding, $5.00. 


Samuel Bowles, 
His Life and Times, by George S. Merriam. 
Comprising a condensed history of American poli- 
tics from the annexation of Texas to the inaug- 


uration of President Hayes. With portrait. 
Two vols. Cloth, $3.00; half mor., $5.00. 


The Art of Pheidias. 

Essays, by Charles Waldstein, Professor at Cam- 
bridge, England; M.A. Columbia College, N. Y. 
The essays include a number on Greek Art in 

general, and on the works of other sculptors 

besides Pheidias. Illustrated with plates and 
wood-cuts. Price, $7.50. 


The Imperial Dictionary. 

A complete encyclopedic, lexicon, literary, scientific 
and technological. 130,000 words; 3000 pictures. 
In 4 vols. Price, cloth, $20; half-russia, $25. 


Baby World. 
A book of stories, rhymes, and pictures for little 
folks. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


300 pp. a colored frontispiece, and hundreds of 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. 








*.* The above are sold by all dealers everywhere, or 
they will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by . 
THe CENTURY Co,, 33 East 17th St., New York. 





yi 








All claim to know something of How to Read Character, 
but very few understand all the signs of character, as shown 


in the 
HEAD AND FACE. 


The subject is one of great importance, and the authors, 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Phrenological Examiner at the Oftice 
of Fowler & WellsCo., and H. 8. Drayton, M.D., the editor 
of the Phrenological Journal, have considered it froma 
practical standpoint, and the subject is so simplified as to 
be of great interest and easily understood, containing 


200 Large Octavo Pages with nearly 
Illustrations. 
PRICE, ONLY 40 CENTS. 
FOR SALE AT SWAYNE’S, 
216 Fulton Street. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publ’s, 
V53 Broadway, New York. 


Phrenological Examinations Daily. 


Describing Talents, and how to make the most of them; 
Faults, and how to correct them ; Choice of Pursuits, etc., 
and what to do to secure success. 


753 Broadway, Cor. Sth St., New York. 


“SOIENCE IN STORY!” 
By Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 


Of 120 Lexington Av., New York. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS !!! 

Heretofore the amusing story of ‘SAMMY TUBBS» 
THE BOY DOCTOR, and SPONSIE, THE TROUBLE- 
SOME MONKEY,” which instructs its readers in the 
Knowledge of themselves, anatomically and physiologically, 
has been issued in one complete volume at $2, or in a set of 
five volumes at not less than $5. Consequently, parents 
who wished to reserve from young children the fifth vol- 
ume; treating of the eliminating and reproductive organs 
and functions, could only do so by paying a high price for 
the series. But now 4 pretty volumes, bound in cloth, can 
be had for $2, or 5 Unique Volumes, boxed, for $2.50. 

In the four volumes the story is apparently brought to a 
close, and not a line appears that the most fastidious could 
object to. In the set of five volumes the narrative is re- 
opened in the fifth volume, which presents in plain but 
chaste language a knowledge of those organs and functions 
which appertain to elimination and production, 

Probably no work has been issued from the press that has 
received more general commendation than the story of 
‘© SAMMY AND SPONSIE,’?’ from the well-known 
pen of Dr. E. B. Foote, author of ** Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Senée,”’ and a variety of other popular 
physiological publications. Nearly the entire religious 
press, including Zhe New York Independent, Christian 
Union, Christian at Work, etc., have noticed it favorably, 
The secular press thronghout the United States, to the num- 
ber probably, of not less than 1,000, including such papers 
as The New York Times, Graphic, Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
Cleveland Leader, etc., etc., have reviewed it with words 
of warm commendation. 

No prettier or more valuable present can be given to a 
child during holiday week than a set of these books: the 
four-volume series, $2; the five-volume series, $2.50. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Contents Table Free. 


MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 060., 
129 E. 28th Street, N. TF. 
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ARTISTIC AND DAINTY COLOR-BOOKS. 


ROSEBUDS.— One of the most. charming color-books for 
children which have ever been published. Sixty-four pages 
of designs for little ones in many colors and in mono tints, 
by Vircinia Gerson. Beautifully printed in the highest 
grade of color-work. Bound in double covers with designs 
of rosebud and little children. 4to, boards, varnished 
covers, cloth back, $2 00. 


LITTLE BLOSSOMS. MERRY LITTLE PEO- 
PLE. TINY MEN AND MAIDENS, Each one of 
these three books contains a part of Rosesups, and each 
one of the three has its own separate and distinct covers of 
most delicate and beautiful coloring boards, varnished cov- 
ers, cloth backs; each book $1.00. 


A HUMOROUS AND ATTRACTIVE BOOK FOR 
LITTLE ONES. 
By F. Oprer (of Puck) and Emma Opper. 
SLATE AND PENCIL PEOPLE.—Large first edi- 
tion dready sold. Second in press. The illustrations are 
amusing, and are engraved so that their lines appear in white 
upon «a black background, in “slate and pencil” style. 
7ith bright colored cover, designed by F. Orrer. Large, 
flat 4to, boards, $1.00, 


RECENT AMERICAN ETCHINGS —A collection 
of recent etchings made or selected especially for this book. 
With text ,including an essay on etching in America. By 
J. R. W. Hitcucock. Size of page, 1744x13 inches. 

A companion to the extremely successful Some Modern 
Etchings, of which every copy has been sold. 

Original plates by some of our foremost American etch- 
ers, comprising 
Breton Courtyarp (An Impression of Sunlight), by J. 8. 
King—Curistmas Eve, by H. W. Shelton—A Seasive Res- 
twENCE, by Henry Farrar—A Morninc Wa tk, by Hamilton 
Hamilton—Moon.icut ar Low Tipe, by J. C. Nicoll—Tuk 
Duck’s ParaniseE, by Charles Volkmar—Granvpa, by Kath- 
erine Levin—Goars, by J. A. S. Monks—Beacu aT Giovu- 
CESTER, Mass., by Kruseman van Elten—Tuz MAnpo.in 
Prayer, by J. J. Calahan. 


Regular impressions on etching paper. Bound in dark 
olive green cloth, with remarkable stamping on cover in 
white and gold, $10.00; same in black portfolio, $12.50. 
Each copy numbered. 

THE ABOVE PRICES WILL BE INCREASED WITHOUT NOTICE 
AS SOON AS FEW COPIES ARE SOLD, 


Only six of the proof copies remain unsold. 
STUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERS.—By 


Susiz Barstow Sketpina, Studies of many flowers printed 
in the highest grade of color-work in reproduction of this 
celebrated artist's water-color designs. 4 series, each con- 
taining 12 different designs. Size of plate, 8x9 inches. 
Price, each series, neatly boxed $2.00. 

eg me in deference to frequently expressed wishes for 
Miss Skelding’s designs in this shape. 


A COMPANION TO “\ FIFTY SOUPS.” 

BREAKFAST DAINTIES.—By Tuomas J. Mur- 
RAY, formerly professional caterer of the Astor House. 
With many valuable hints concerning breakfast breads, fruits, 
beverages and dainty dishes. Mr. Murray's own receipts. 
A most desirable little volume. Attractively printed on 
fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with dainty and appro- 
priate design. 16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, stamped in 
gold and color, 7% cents. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES.—By the au- 
thor ot ** Fifty Soups.” Cloth, attractively bound, 75 cents. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 

A MISSION FLOWER.—By Georce H. Picarp. 
The publishers are confident of marked success for this ex- 
cellent piece of work. Most attractively printed and bound, 
with designs of apple-blossoms stamped in colors on cioth 
cover. .00 

A WELCOME LAUGH-PRODUCER. 

THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. Second series. 
Selected from the brightest American newspaper, “ Life. 
A collection of the best things which have —— in it since 
the issue of ‘Lue Goov Tuincs oF LIFE. IRST SERIES. 

Oblong quarto, with highly ornamented and humorous 
designs on brown cover in red and gold, Cloth, beveled 
edges, $2.00. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO THE 16mo SERIES OF 
DAINTILY BOUND POETICAL WORKS. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY.—Edited by Francis 
TurNER PALGRAVE. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ POEMS—Novw first collected 
in one volume, which will be an agreeable snrprise to 
lovers of Dickens. . 

Each of these two is beautifully printed on the finest laid 
paper, uniformly with the other volumes in this now noted 
series. 

The other volumes in this series are : 

. Charlotte Bronte’s Poems. 

. George Eliot’s Miscellaneous Poems. 
. George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy. 
Thomas Gray’s Poems. 

W. M. Thackeray’s Poems. 

Goethe’s Faust. 

London Lyrics. Locker. 

. London Rhymes. Locker. 

. Heine’s Book of Songs. 


New Illuminated Parchment Paper Binding for the series. 


Each volume bound in limp parchment paper with hand 
illuminated design in colors and metal on cover, title and 
back printed in red ink. Separate design of each volume, 
$1.00 ; cloth, new colors, gilt tops, novel design in metal, 
$1.00; half calf, extra, new colors, gilt tops, $2.50 ; limp, 
full pocket-book calf, round corners, red-under-gold edges, 
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SHOULD AMERICA HAVE A WESTMINSTER ABBEY ? 


By FREDERICK W. 


FARRAR, 


DD; B.bsd: 


(CANON OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY.) 


I have been invited to write a few words 
for ‘THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE in an- 
swer to the question ‘‘ Should America 
have a Westminster Abbey ?” so auspic- 
iously discussed in its last issue by a num- 
ber of distinguished Americans. ‘The 
question, of course, means ‘‘Should the 
people of America endeavour, without fur- 
ther delay, to rear some sacred building 
which may concentrate all the memorials of 
national history, and serve the same pur- 
pose for the United States as Westmin- 
ster Abbey serves for all members of the 
English speaking race ?” 

‘The only answer which can be given by 
one who has the honour to be Canon of 
Westminster, will hardly be doubtful. I 
live under the very shadow of the Abbey. 
I am present on many days of the year at its 
morning and evening services. | hear the 
sounds of 


‘* Silver Psalms and solemn Litanies ” 


rolling their mighty music under its 
vaulted roofs. I have been privileged to 
speak from its pulpit to many thousands 
of worshippers gathered from many lands. 
I have seen representatives of all the rank, 
the wealth, the beauty,the chivalry,the wis- 
dom,the goodness of England gathered in 
its ample nave or storied transepts on 
great occasions of national joy orsorrow. I 
have seen princes and labouring men stand- 
ing side by side and united in a common 
grief when its best and greatest sons have 
been buried under its pavement. Ihave 
conducted hundreds of foreigners, of 


Americans, of artisans, of public-school 
boys, of choirs,of Sunday scholars around 
its hallowed precincts. Its dim cloisters 
have been familiar to me at noon-day and 
at midnight, and I have knelt to worship 
in its ancient chapels sometimes amid 
vast throngs of my fellow-Christians, some- 
times when scarcely a human being but 
myself was kneeling there. I have drawn 
into my inmost heart its sweet and awe- 
inspiring influences. And therefore, I 
am ina position to testify to its priceless 
value as a national possession, and to ex- 
press my belief that America would be 
showing a wisdom and a foresight worthy 
of her greatness, if, at a stage in her his- 
tory not farther removed from her origin, 
than the present Abbey of Henry III is 
removed from the conquest, she endeav- 
ours to provide for future generations 
some place of worship and of solemn as- 
sociations which may serve her both as a 
shrine and as a Valhalla,—as an incentive 
to the efforts of the living and a memor- 
ial to the high services of the dead. 

am not, of course, about to write a 
paper on Westminster Abbey. That has 
been done by many. Theadmirable book 
of our late beloved Dean, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, compresses into brief svace a 
mass of the most interesting information. 
My predecessor, Canon Kingsley, made 
the Abbey the topic of the lecture which 
he most frequently delivered during his 
visit tothis continent, and that lecture is 
published among his other works. But 
Americans need hardly go further than the 
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delightful sketch-book of their own Wash- 
ington Irving. Much more is known 
about the Abbey and its wealth of asso- 
ciations since Washington Irving’s day, 
but to him is largely due the flowing of 
that stream of pilgrims from this side of 
the Atlantic who during every week of 
the summer months throng to visit our 
venerable shrine. 

It would, of course, be impossible for 
America to reproduce anything which ex- 
actly resembled the ancient Abbey of St. 
Peter’s. One of the sources of its infinite 
charm rests in the fact that it grew grad- 
ually, and almost fortuitously, into its 
present form and its presentuses. It serves 
the double object of a mausoleum for the 
greatest of our dead, and of a Cathedral 
where many thousands are constantly as- 
sembled to join in stately choral services 
and hear the preaching of God’s word. 
It was not originally designed to fulfil either 
object. It was the church of a monastery 
not intended for the delivery of sermons 
to great crowds of people, or for the or- 
dinary quiet worship of multitudes, but 
rather for the everyday services of the 
monks, and for great occasional proces- 
sions and 7e Deum. Nor was it originally 
meant as a burial place for the dead. 
The bones of the sainted Confessor were 
there laid to rest, and during generation 
after generation kings and nobies, and 
great ecclesiastics, and victorious heroes, 
desired to be buried around his shrine. 
The great majority of the graves and cen- 
otaphs which attract so many visitors are 
the accumulation of the last three centu- 
ries; and the worshippers, who often 
amount to many hundreds even on ordinary 
week days, have begun to frequent the 
choir and transepts and nave in com- 
paratively recent times. America can- 
not, of course, create the impulses to 
which the Abbey owes its present charac- 
teristics: but it is easily within her power 
to erect a shrine which generations hence 
may awaken in millions ‘ who speak the 
tongue which Shakespeare spoke” thesame 
absorbing interest which the Church of 
St. Peter’s now awakens in every Ameri- 
can and English heart. 

Much of the spell exercised by the Ab- 
bey depends on the beauty of its architec- 
ture. This can never be reproduced. <A 
copy or an imitation produces but small 
effect, and does not spring from the same 
feelings which give grandeur to the origi- 
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nal. The Abbey is the visible expression 


of an intense absorbing faith. It reminds 
us of all that is solemn in life; it was 
meant to fill our minds with thoughts of 
Death, Judgmentand Eternity. Itissym- 
bolical in its minutest details, The 
predominance of the numbers ¢hree and 
seven had a mystic significance. ‘They 
indicate the Triune God, and the ‘‘ seven 
lamps burning before the throne which 
are the seven spirits of God.” ‘To the 
mind of a thoughtful mediwval monk the 
whole building would appear to be a con- 
stant reminder of the Trinity in Unity, 
and of God in Christ. The triple heighth, 
arches, triforium, clere-story; the triple 
length,—nave, choir, sacrarium; the triple 
breadth,—nave and two aisles; choir and 
two ambulatories; lantern and two tran- 
septs,—would speak to him of God, Three 
in One. The cruciform shape would con- 
tinually remind him of the sacrifice of 
Christ. The nave represented the ‘ship’ 
of the Church ; the angels of the arches 
were the emblems of the Church Invisible ; 
the hideous gargoyles stood for the ex- 
cluded demons. ‘The chapels cluster- 
ing round the altar indicated the Apos- 
tles gathered round the Cross, and, gen- 
erally, the Communion of Saints. So 
completely was the symbolism carried 
out that the line of pillars at the altar, in 
the original Abbey of the Confessor, de- 
flected a little to the right (as is the case 
also in some other cathedrals) to indicate the 
head of Jesus declining on the shoulder 
in the agony of death. ‘To a sovereign 
like Henry III, the builder of the chief 
part of the Abbey in its present condition, 
all this religious symbolism was as intense- 
ly real as it was to the monks themselves. 
When Henry was in France he stopped so 
persistently to hear mass at every chapel 
which he passed, that he even wore out 
the patience of a saint like Louis the 
Ninth, who, to avoid the incessant delay, 
took him round by a route where there 
were fewer churches. It would be vain, 
it would even be impossible in an age like 
this, an age of religious divisions and of 
common scepticism, to imitate the archi- 
tecture which expressed the devotional 
feelings of an age of uniform religion and 
universal faith. There, then is an initial 
difficulty in the way of securing for Amer- 
ica a Westminster Abbey. Could it bea 
sacred building? If so, to which of the 
sects or churches would it belong? Ifthe 
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services of one Church were held in it, 
would not the representatives of all other 
religious bodies demand the same priv- 
ilege ? On the other hand, if the building 
were not consecrated to worship it would 
lose half of its sanctity. 

Again, a Valhalla would lose the im- 
pressiveness which the Abbey derives from 
the earnest lessons which great preachers 
in addressing the worshippers in our Ab- 
bey constantly deduce from its various 
memorials. I will give but a single illus- 
tration. It was one of the beautiful 
thoughts which occurred to the loving 
heart of Dean Stanley to preach on Sat- 
urday afternoons a series of sermons on 
the Beatitudes and to point their lessons 
by illustrations derived from the lives of 
those who lay buried around the preacher 
as he spoke. His premature death cut 
short, alas! the completion of his design; 
but he preached four or five of these ser- 
mons, and one of them was the last which 
he ever preached. I happened to be 
**Canon in Residence” at the time, and 
I heard them. They were very short and 
exquisitely simple. Their very artlessness 
made them all the more precious as works 
of art, and they illustrated the character 
of the Dean’s peculiar genius which con- 
sisted in the heart of childhood taken up 
and matured in the powers of manhood. 
I remember how he pointed the lesson 
from the Beatitude of the pure in heart 
by the white soul of Sir Isaac Newton; 
and how in speaking of the Beatitude of 
the meek he referred to the saintly Mar- 
garet of Richmond, the mother of Henry 
VII, and the greatest lady of her day, 
who yet said that if the princes of Europe 
would lay aside their dissensions and 
would join in a new crusade to deliver 
the Holy Sepulchre, she would go with 
them were it only in the capacity of their 
laundress. Any one will understand how 
much more foree such lessons derived 
when uttered almost over the mortal dust 
of those to whom they referred. Could 
such lessons be given by the mere cicerone 
of a building exclusively secular ? 

lt is clear then that America could 
scarcely have a Westminster Abbey which 
should add the lessons of christian holi- 
ness to those of common mortality. How 
far this element of sacredness and solem- 
nity could be attached to such a building 
intended only for the commemoration of 
the dead must remain uncertain. But, 
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meanwhile, such a building might still 
further many high and valuable ends. 
For instance :— 

First.—The mere fact that such a build- 
ing was in contemplation would fire the 
imagination of many artists. It should 
be entrusted only to American genius, 
and only to the very best and highest 
which can be found available. Titherto 
it may perhaps be said that the progress 
of America in Art has fallen short of her 
progress in all other things. She has yet 
to fulfil the prophecy of Sir William 
Jones: 

‘*Commerce with fleets shall mock the waves, 
And arts that flourish not with slaves 
Dancing with every Grace and Muse, 
Shall bid the valleys laugh and heavenly beams dif- 

Suse. 

Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Mo- 
saics, [ron-work, are not born in a day. 
America has yet ample time in which to 
develop some heaven-born genius in these 
directions. But were it once known that 
she contemplated the erection of a build- 
ing which was to attain as nearly as possi- 
ble to the ideal of her beauty and mag- 
nificence, how intense a stimulus would be 
given to the toil and to the gifts of every 
native artist ! Of course, the conception 
of such a structure should be of the grand- 
est and stateliest description. There 
should be 


** Nil parvo aut humili modo.” 


The architecture should be of the most 
magnificent proportions ; the floors of the 
most lustrous marbles; the mosaics en- 
riched with precious stones, malachite, 
and lapis lazuli, and agate, and cornelian, 
and crystal, and every native gem, like 
those of the most splendid Russian Cathe- 
drals. No painting, no sculpture should 
be admitted into it which had not stood 
the test of time, or which did not satisfy 
the severest canons of contemporary taste. 
I believe that the commencement of such 
a building, the mere fact that such a 
building was in contemplation, would 
form an epoch in the history of American 
art. It istrue that at the best there would 
be in your Valhalla, as in our Abbey, 
many sculptures which succeeding gener- 
ations would condemn. But even these 
have their value. ‘They visibly present to 
the student the history of art. They 
teach him what to imitate and what to 
avoid. ‘They reflect with unfailing and 
unsuspecting accuracy the varying emo- 
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tions and ideals of the periods by which 
they were produced. How significant in 
the history of religious feeling is the mere 
difference of manner in which the dead 
are represented on their tombs! In the 
tombs of the Middle Ages they are always 
lying on their backs, whether represented 
in life or in death, with their hands 
folded in prayer upon the breast :—‘‘ two 
praying hands, ” says the Russian prov- 
erb, ‘‘and life is done.” The pleureurs 
at their head are angels, and sometimes 
they are uplifting in their hands a draped 
figure which represents the soul of the de- 
parted. Itis not till the sixteenth cen- 
tury that they rise to their knees. In the 
seventeenth they stand upright in full 
armour, and the battles of their lives are 
represented in bas-relief. In the eight- 
eenth century they are sculptured amid 
the surroundings of earthly state or activ- 
ity. They sit on the bench of Justice in 
all their magnificence like Lord Mans- 
field, or gesticulate like Chatham in 
the passion of oratory. It is not till 
the nineteenth century that, like the 
statue of Wilberforce, they loll familiarly 
in their easy-chairs. 

Second.—I should like in my remain- 
ing remarks to point out the certain 
incidental advantages which would accrue 
to the American nation from the posses- 
sion of such a building. 

I, It would fire the honourable passion 
for glory, the desire for earthly immor- 
tality won by the bestowal of great and 
lifelong services. America already feels 
the spell exercised over her imagination 
by the ‘‘ modest mansion on the banks of 
the Potomac,” by the memorial at Gettys- 
burg, by the statues around her Capitol 
at Washington, by the monument on 
Bunker ILill. How much was expressed 
by the exclamation of Lord Nelson—‘ To- 
morrow a peerage, or Westminster Abbey”! 

II. It would give a fresh impulse to 
literature. A complete literature has 
sprung up round Westminster Abbey, 
and it would be difficult to estimate how 
many valuable books have first been sug- 
gested to their authors by lingering in its 
precincts. One instance may suffice. The 
most interesting of Lord Macauley’s es- 
says was suggested to the great historian as 
he stood talking to Dean Milman under the 
bust of the great Proconsul, Warren Hast- 
ings. It istothat cenotaph that we owe so 
brilliant a chapter in our Indian history. 


III. It would stimulate courage in the 
faint-hearted, and hopefulness in the de- 
spondent. To me history and biography 
have ever been books of God, and some of 
the most touching lessons of history and 
biography are recalled to the mind as we 
gaze on the memorials and stand upon the 
graves of the illustrious dead. ‘I have 
been born,” said Montezuma, “let that 
come which must come!” ‘I am a 
man,” said Frederick the Great, ‘‘ and 
therefore born to misfortune. But I will 
oppose to misfortune the constancy of a 
man. I will breast the storm.” ‘‘ Hu- 
man courage,” said General Robert E. 
Lee, ‘‘should rise to the height of human 
calamity!” Many strange and terrible 
were the calamities which afflicted the 
great men whose bodies are now buried 
in peace under those ancient roofs, but 
they wrestled with them and they con- 
quered. ‘The lesson is not lost upon the 
minds of the young. One day, more than 
a hundred years ago, a poor bookseller’s 
boy came into the Abbey, groaning under 
the weight of a load of books which he 
had to carry to the house of his master’s 
customer. ‘Tired out, the poor boy came 
in at the great north door, and sat down 
to rest. And as he sat down he burst 
into involuntary tears as the thought 
came into his mind, ‘‘ I am nothing but a 
poor bookseller’s boy, and I shall have 
nothing to do all my life long, but to 
trudge the streets of London under these 
heavy burdens!” And then, lifting up 
his eyes, he caught sight of the statues 
of the great and good everywhere around 
him; and he thought ‘‘these men be- 
came great, many of them from positions 
of poverty and obscurity, why should 
not I”? The boy dried his tears, he 
shouldered his burden: the sacred fire of 
a noble purpose was kindled in his heart. 
Iie grew up to be the eminent and saintly 
Dr. William Marshman, the first who 
translated the Holy Scriptures into the 
dialect of Hindostan ;—one of the earliest 
of our great missionaries to that new em- 
pire, and tlie father-in-law of the stainless 
hero, Sir Henry Havelock, who saved In- 
dia in the terrible mutiny, and died like 
Wolfe in the hour of victory. But for 
that rest in the Abbey, the story of India 
might have had a different ending. and a 
poor little human life might have been 
crushed under its commencing difficulties, 
Longfellow sings, in words which, like 
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so many of his words, have become pro- 
verbial : 
‘*Lives of great men all remind us, 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
Footprints, which perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing may take heart again.” 

But the “lives of great men” become in- 
finitely more real and vivid to our memo- 
ries when they are, as it were, brought 
before us in tangible presentment :— 

‘‘Ever their statues rise before us, 

Our loftier brothers but one in blood, 

At bed and table they lord it o’er us 

With looks of beauty and words of good.” 


IV. And the lessons derived from these 
memorials may be both indirect anddirect. 
They may be indirect, yet very precious. 
What nation, for instance, can afford to 
let go of any influence which may help to 
save it from vulgar and common-place 
views of life ; from false types of excellence ; 
from the paltry competition which strives 
above all things after material success ; 
from the deification of current popular 
opinion ; from the desire to swim with 
the stream and to spread the sails to the 
passing breeze ? The memorials of the 
great and good may tend to inspire pur- 
er hopes and loftier aspirations. They 
will show, as is shown over and over again 
in the Abbey, that the best, the greatest, 
the most revered by posterity have often 
been, in their own lifetime, utterly un- 
successful as the world counts success. 
They have been often intensely unpop- 
ular and miserably poor. They have 
been surpassed in all earthly comforts 
and possessions by hundreds of common 
place swindlers and gorgeous crimi- 
nals. They have enjoyed to the utmost 
the bitter beatitude of malediction. They 
have cut against the grain of indurated 
prejudices. Kings have frowned on them, 
and priests anathematised. But they 
would not throw away to-morrow forever, 
in order to secure to-day. ‘* Fools count- 
ed their lives madness and their end to be 
without honour. How are they counted 
among the children of God and their lot 
among the saints !” 

V. And the lessons of instructive hu- 
man lives may be brought home, in such 
places directly as well as indirectly. The 
picturesque sensibility of the late Dean of 
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Westminster was shown again and again 
in the mottoes, texts, and titles which he 
selected to inscribe on various tombs and 
statues. On the cenotaph of John Wes- 
ley is carved his last utterance, ‘‘ The 
best of all is, God is with us.” On the 
grave of Livingstone are carved the last 
words found written in his Diary, Ad] 
IT can say in my solitude is, May Heaven’s 
best blessing rest on everyone, Englishman, 
American, or Turk, who shall help to heal 
this open sore of the world,’—the slave- 
trade. On the bust of Lord Lawrence is the 
inscription, ‘* He feared man so little, be- 
cause he feared God so much.” 1 might 
quote many other instances. The wis- 
dom of Athens trained her youth in virtue 
by moral sentiments and inscriptions upon 
her Herme. The future Westminster 
Abbey of America, like that of England, 
might thus silently teach a thousand 
rich and memorable lessons. 

VI. Once more:—such a bnilding is 
not without its blessed power in making 
for Peace and Unity, and brotherly love, 
amid the deplorable bitterness of politi- 
cal and religious warfare. In the Abbey, 
Catholic Bishop and Protestant Dean lie 
side by side, and men who in their life- 
time wonld have burnt each other. There 
is the memorial of Milton, and the tomb 
of Bishop Sprat who thought that the 
name of Milton was a pollution to the 
Abbey walls. ‘There side by side ‘‘Regno 
Consortes et urna,” in the stately tomb 
of the Tudors lie the sister queens, Eliza- 
beth who burnt Catholics, and Mary who 
burnt Protestants. There, side by side, are 
the memorials of statesmen whose lives 
were internecine warfares. The tear shed 
on the grave of Fox will trickle to the 
coffin of Pitt, and Disraeli stands side by 
side with Peel. The Abbey is “‘ the great 
Temple of silence and reconciliation ” 
wherein mingles the mortal dust of the 
fiercest rivals, and where lie buried the 
animosities of thirty generations in that 
common grave to which glory and obscu- 
rity must alike descend. ‘‘Oh eloquent, 
just, and mighty death,” exclaimed the 
brilliant and unfortunate Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, ‘‘whom none could advise thou 
hast persuaded; what none hath dared 
thou hast done ; and whom all the world 
hath flattered thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised. ‘Thou hast drawn to- 
gether all the far-stretched greatness, all 
pride, cruelty and ambition of man, and 
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covered it all over with these two narrow 
words ‘Hic Jacet.’” 

It would be impertinent in me to add 
what every American can add far better 
for himself,—the names of the statesmen, 
the heroes, the philanthropists, the poets, 
the orators, the eloquent men and fathers 
who begat us, who would already claim a 
proud place in a building devoted to the 
reception and memorial of the mighty 
dead. All your history would gradually 
crystallize round such anucleus. It would 
become the eternal memorial of all your 
fame. Ingenuous youth would there tind 
the cenotaphs of men like Raleigh and 
Penn, and Governor Bradford and Miles 
Standish ; and the names of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; and busts and statues of the civil 
and military heroes of the War of Inde- 
pendence ; of Jefferson and Otis, and 
Patrick Henry and George Washington ; 
and the heroes and martyred President of 
your Civil War. Just as the Church 
of ‘*St. Paul outside the walls” of Rome 
has medallions of the long line of Popes 
downwards from Saint Peter, your 
Valhalla would have pictures the 


sO 


of 


lengthening line of Presidents from Wash- 
ington. And there would be the sculpt- 
ured features of your sweet singers, Bryant 
and Longfellow; and of your eminent 
thinkers, Thoreau and Emerson ; and of 
your great historians, Washington Irving, 
and Prescott and Motley: and of such 
orators as Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 


ster; and of your men of genius like 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Edgar Poe; 


and of your great theologians, Jonathan 
Edwards and Channing; and of your ear- 
liest Bishops like Seabury and White. 
And there, when they sink to the grave, 
full of years and full of honours, would be 
placed in due time the memorials of such 
writers as Bancroft and Parkman, and 
Lowell and Whittier and Holmes. But 
I must stop. Perhaps I have already said 
too much. But I have written only by 
special request and urgent invitation, and 
I believe that I shall be pardoned for words 
dictated by that profound admiration 
for America which with me is not a feeling 
of yesterday, but has been expressed by me 
in many public places in England for 
more than twenty years. 
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CHAPTER II—ContInvuep. 

At this moment Mammy came back and 
set up such a shrill shriek that the old 
butler Pompey ran in from the dining- 
room. 

Then the gypsey, as she quickly re- 
treated, said to me in a low, solemn tone, 
“It is clear, Cyrilla, that the fates are 
against thee, stay to meet thy future 
wasted life.” 

“* Fo’ God, Dinah,” exclaimed Pompey, 
**it mout toe be de berry debble, as a 
sartin fac’, I seed de hoofs a-peerin’ 
whar de fut ort toe be, an’ dah wus de 
quirk ob de tail—I seed it.” 

“Sartin, Pompey ?” said Dinah, in an 
approving tone, ‘‘as a sartin fac’, dis 
darkey sniffed de mity confume ob de 
odder wurld.” 

While I indignantly and 
berated them both. 
**shamefully wicked. 


half-crying 
“You are,” said 
It was the Gypsey 


. 
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Queen who was sent by my father to 
take me to him, and now through your 
fault I have lost her and lost ever seeing 
him.” 

And here I broke down entirely at the 
thought of my great loss, and sobbed bit- 
terly. 

Dinah now began to cry too, wiping her 
eyes with the corner of her white apron, 
and sitting down on the floor at my feet, 
she rocked herself to and fro, looking the 
picture of woe, and sighing, 
am wizzened my chile.” 

Upon seeing her so wretched, [ put my 
arms round her neck, hugging her tight, 
and tried to comfort her. ** Don’t ery, 
Mammy,” I said, ‘‘it is too late now. I see 
it can’t be helped. but if I could have 
gone with Fatima to the sunset place, 
where one jumps off, then my Cyril 
would have met me and wiped out an ugly 
black thing that is coming on my hand.” 
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At which she cried all the more, rock- 
ing herself the harder, and saying to her- 
self ‘** No holp fo’ de chile now—she am 
wizzened.” 

After that, the negroes all had a certain 
awe of me. When I passed them they 
would shake their wooly heads and whis- 
per, and look very rueful. I saw that 
they thought me daft, and I felt as if the 
shadow Fatima had forewarned me of, 
was falling fast around me. 

At that time my chosen place of refuge 
was the library, where I would nestle in 
au cushioned window-recess for hours look- 
ing fixedly at Cyril’s eyes, and adjuring 
him to send me back Fatima, so that she 
might tuke me to him. I felt as if he 
heard me, and sooner or later the answer 
would come. 

At times I would pray aloud to this 
dear picture, saying, ‘*Oh, my dear 
father Cyril, do keep the hands of your 
own little Cyrilla clean and white, and 
do not let that ugly black line come.” 

Other prayers such as happy children 
are taught at their mother’s knee, | knew 
not; nor had I thought of other tender- 
ness than that which had ceased to be. 

And thus I groped onward, holding out 
to heaven my child-like imploring hands, 
until drifting thus helplessly on the stream 
of time, a huge landmark in the journey 
of life was reached. 

For about this time when I was near 
eleven years of age, my mother re-married. 

And now the faint outline of that dark 
swelling line Fatima had seen with the 
prophetic eye of Samiel, began to show 
forth, nor could Cyril longer interpose to 
save his child. ‘The sluggish currents 
upon which I had drifted so lazily, soon 
converged into turbulent passes, or trem- 
bled tumultuously over jagged rocks. 

CHAPTER III. 
MY MOTHER'S SECOND MARRIAGE. 

My mother had many suitors. She was 
still young, very fascinating, and wealthy. 
ler favor had been eagerly sought by 
various young gallants of the country 
round. Having jilted a score of men who 
were more or less disappointed, she finally 
yielded her hand to the determined per- 
severance of the one man I dreaded. 

Her engagement to Mr. Ebbé Dollsson 
Was announced, 

It was hinted to my mother that such 
& marriage was not at all likely to conduce 


to her happiness ; and that Mr. Dollsson 
was not only comparatively a stranger, 
but likewise not of a genial disposition. 
That he was in fact an accomplished 
egotist, and it was commented upon that 
he was a very harsh master to his slaves. 
My dear father’s old friend, Mr. Duncan 
Irwin, was so much distressed when in- 
formed that the widow of the man for 
whom he had always entertained an affec- 
tionate regard was about to make this 
alliance, that he hastened to Valcour to 
expostulate with her. 

But upon his arrival, he could not find 
an opportunity to speak to her, as he had 
intended, so completely was her attention 
absorbed by the assiduity of her suitor, 
and by the various preparations in pre- 
gress for her near approaching marriage. 
And it was probably just as well that Mr. 
Irwin did not attempt to dissuade her, for 
she was not only quite enthralled, but 
habitually so obstinate in adhering to all 
her whims, that she would never have 
heeded his kind remonstrance in the least. 
On the contrary she would rather have 
resented the attempt as an unwarrantable 
interference, and possibly have informed 
Mr. Dollsson, who was known to bea man 
of fierce temper. 

My mother, as is not unusual with 
women of giddy dispositions who have 
had all their wishes gratified, was very 
stubborn. She would not listen to reason, 
because the indulgence of her fancies and 
desires had been the rule of her life. This 
was indeed a phase of her constant. self- 
worship. Thus it is, that the harvest is 
reaped according to the preparation of the 
soil, and unrestrained indulgence must 
sooner or later bear its own fruition. 

Among her pleasant traits was the un- 
ceasing hospitality that made my mother’s 
home an open house. But this affable 
complaisance involved no sacrifice on her 
part, but rather gave variety to the other- 
wise dull routine of plantation life. 

It is related, as a not unusual incident 
of ante-bellum days in the South, that so 
welcome was even a chance visitor in the 
more secluded places, where the monotony 
of daily life pressed heavily, that a negro 
boy was stationed within view of the high- 
way to hail all respectable travellers and 
invite them to stop over and take some 
refreshments. 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. 
Duncan Irwin would be permitted to make 
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a flitting visit, and my mother insisted on 
his remaining for a time, while he, desir- 
ous to secure some opportunity of earnest 
conversation on the subject he had at 
heart, delayed his departure from day to 
day. 

This visit was a great happiness for me, 
for Mr. Irwin’s chief pleasure was to talk to 
me about my father, and to stay with me 
in the library where his portrait spoke to us 
both. One day, at twilight, as we were seat- 
ed on the very balcony of this room where 
Fatima had appeared, the breeze which 
agitated the air around us, brought to our 
unwilling ears at intervalsa low wailing 
of distress, which at times rose into louder 
calls for mercy intermingled with groans, as 
the sharp crack of the cruel lash was heard. 
I knew what it all meant, for I had heard 
these dreadful sounds before, and Mammy 
had told me that the overseer of Mr. 
Dollsson was whipping the slaves on his 
plantation. These wretched creatures often 
had to work on Sundays, and the young 
mothers with their babes strapped on 
their backs would be set to weeding and 
hoeing the extensive gardens. <A burly 
negro overseer, whip in hand, was made to 
superintend this work, and any pause for 
any purpose would bring its immediate 
punishment. 

1 mentioned this to the kind-hearted 
Mr. Irwin, who groaned audibly. 

“This is really,dear Cyrilla,worse than 
I had feared. Mr. Dollsson comes from 
the north of Europe, and is a stranger 
to our institutions. How can he hold 
his negroes in the same merciful consid- 
eration that characterizes the real south- 
ern gentleman—we, who have owned 
these families of poor people for successive 
generations Even with us, there must 
needs be hardship enough for these un- 
fortunate souls, God knows: but no for- 
eigner, no northerner can come amongst 
us, and hold slaves, except as they would 
chain the very beasts of the field, to put 
upon them the yoke of work and_ blows.” 

As he paused, the soft air that fanned 
us painfully bore to our quickened sense 
some piercing shrieks. Mr. Irwin shudder- 
ed, and drawing me closer to him with an 
air of paternal care which made me weep, 
said impressively : 

“* Cyrilla,your dear father was my friend, 
we were boys together. Our fathers were 
friends. Cyril Kenneth never made but 
one mistake in life—well—let that pass. 


If my child, you should ever need in the 
future such protection as I can give you, 
let me know”; and thus amid the deepen- 
ing shadows of crepuscular light fading 
into palpable darkness, and the discordant 
air bearing to us its burden of human woe, 
the last evening of this friendly visit 
closed. 

Some weeks later, my mother changed 
the resonant name my father had given 
her for the repellant one of Dollsson. To 
the surprise of all her acquaintances and 
the dismay of the minister in whose church 
my father had always been a liberal pew- 
holder, altho’ not a professing member, a 
stranger was sent for to officiate at the 
wedding,—a Lutheran minister, whom 
Mr. Dollsson insisted should marry them. 
He stated to my mother that he had been 
born and bred in this creed, and that he 
did not desire any family traditions or 
usages to be disturbed, and must there- 
fore make this request imperative. As his 
wish was made with an air of command, 
my mother dared not refuse. 

On the wedding morn, a summons 
came that my mother desired to see me 
in herroom. As I entered the apartment 
which had been exquisitely renovated, 
I beheld her standing before her cheval- 
glass, and already arrayed in her bridal 
dress, which with the rest of her trous- 
seau had been made in Paris. 

Accustomed as I was to look upon her 
fairy-like beauty, I could not but pause 
in admiration on the threshold and observe 
how superbly the graceful folds of the 
lustrous creamy satin set forth the pleas- 
ing contour of her figure. She saw me in 
the mirror, and doubtlessdivined my silent 
homage, for turning towards me she ex- 
tended her tiny hand with an inviting 
smile. 

The wreath that confined her lace veil 
scarcely held back the wealth of her gold- 
en tresses, and the limpid innocent look- 
ing blue eyes made a charming accord with 
the delicate hue of her perfect complex- 
ion. She was an embodiment of win- 
ning graceand feminine loveliness. Blend- 
ed form and color had exulted in their 
master-piece. I could understand how 
Cyril Kenneth had been subdued by their 
witchery, and losing the masterful force 
of calm reason yielded the remainder of 
his life to the nympholepsy that hence- 
forth had taken possession of him. 

The shallow surface of my mother’s 
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nature did 
tion, and thus having been spared the 
corroding effects of life’s attrition, and 
always satisfied with the adulation that 
was so freely lavished upon her, she still 


not admit of deep emo- 


retained an almost infantile sweetness of 
expression. 

**Cyrilla, dear,” she said, ‘*I trust that 
you will be a very good and dutiful child 
to-day. That you will in facet consider 
my situation, and appear to best advan- 
tage before the assembled company, and 
that you will not after the ceremony re- 
fuse to kiss your new papa.” 

** My new papal” 

I had after all never thought of this 
detested man in ¢haé light. I could have 
howled with anguish at the very thought, 
and so distorted and convulsed did my 
features become with excess of grief and 
rage, that my mother uttered a faint cry. 
Mammy who had uninvited lingered near, 
at once appeared, when my mother cried 
out, ‘Take her away, Dinah, take her 
away, and let it be said that she is ill 
to-day, keep her out of sight, only take 
her away,” and covering her eyes with her 
clasped hands, she murmured, ‘She is 
Cyril’s very shadow athwart my path to- 
day.” 

In this way it happened that I was 
spared the sorrow of being a witness toa 
marriage which I felt to be a desecration 
of a beloved parent’s memory. The bridal 
tour was prolonged some six weeks, dur- 
ing which the deathly stillness of Valcour 
Was oppressive, and I felt like one who 
experiences the sultriness of a coming 
storm. 

As Valeour was a much finer and more 
extensive plantation than Mr. Dollsson’s 
place, Kedgewood, it was arranged that it 
should remain my mother’s home. So 
greatly to my relief, they returned to the 
old place, as I had beyond all things 
dreaded going away from my sanctum, 
the library. 

When my mother and her husband es- 
tablished themselves in my father’s old 
home, | was also well pleased to find out 
that I was to be let alone. Mr. Dollsson 
no longer troubled himself to notice me. 
| was allowed to take my meals in the 
nursery if I preferred to do so, and I was 
left free mistress of my own actions. ‘The 
fact was, I was ignored. ‘This state of 
things which would have caused most 
children much misery, was a real boon to 


me. It enabled me gradually to recover 
from the agitation of this new condition 
of my existence, and in a measure to 
accustom myself to living under the same 
roof with this abhorred person. 

My own tranquility was to a certain 
extent restored, when I commenced to be 
aware that many changes were taking 
place. The concourse of guests that for- 
merly filled the house had disappeared, 
certainly the spirit of revelry had ceased, 
and in place of its uproarious demands, a 
cold, stilted and punctilious style of en- 
tertainment was introduced. Formal din- 
ners were now given, and even these at 
still rarer intervals, while it began to be 
whispered that the new master of Val- 


cour bore a frugal mind. After some 
months, I also remarked that the once 


merry little langh of my mother was no 
longer heard, and finally I felt sure that 
at times her red and swollen eyes betoken- 
ed much weeping. 

As IT had formed habits of self-restraint 
and lived ina concentered frame of mind 
far beyond what is usual at my time of 
life, I thought much, marvelled much, 
and said nothing, yet all unconsciously to 
myself a certain change of feeling was 
taking place in my heart regarding my 
mother. At times as I caught her sad 
and wistful gaze fixed upon me, which 

: I 

seemed to say, ‘Why should not a 
mother confide her sorrow to her child?” 
my tumultuous heart beat wildly. ‘Can it 
be possible that she really loves homely 
me?” **Doesshe, can she, weed me?” were 
constantly recurring questions. This 
brought ona softened mood, such as I 
had never had towards her, when she was 
environed with the insolence of unchecked 
prosperity. 

After vet a time, filial emotions, the 
voice of nature long stifled by the indif- 
ference with which I had always been 
regarded by her, asserted their power, and 
I began to cherish a tender pity for the 
dainty little creature whom I now felt cer- 
tain was oppressed. [| was at this time 
nearly twelve years old, but in all that 
uppertains to the careful weighing of 
events that transpired within my notice, I 
Was a Woman grown. 

What a delicious sensation it was, this 
up-springing love for my mother! <A 
new and ineffable motive permeated my 
being. 

Later in life, I once heard a lady who 
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was a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church say that she was led to adopt that 
faith by her intense longing for a moth- 
er’s love. She had lost her mother in her 
infancy, and would often when a little 
girl turn aside to weep, when she would 
see other children fondled by their moth- 
ers. As she grew older the sentiment 
had increased in intensity and the chasm 
in her heart became more painful. ‘* Where, 
where shall I look for a mother’s love?” 
was her agonizing cry. ‘*‘Am I ever to 
be denied this best boon to mortals ? ever 
to be orphaned in heart ? Have pity oh 
merciful God!” At last the answer came. 
In the course of her reading, she discover- 
ed that the members of this church had as 
areality of their lives, a mother ever amia- 
ble, admirable and faithful, one who 
was the “‘health of the sick” and the 
“comforter of the afflicted.” Ever after 
this, she assured me that a pure joy in the 
consciousness that she had at last found a 
watchful mother in heaven, had more 
than satisfied the dismal void she had 
once experienced. 

With some such longing, I yearned to 
embrace my dear little mother, to assure 
her of my deep affection and to beg her to 
lean on me, if only just a little. I knew 
that she had no strength to endure any dis- 
appointment—and how dreadful for sucha 
petted darling to have to bear a cross. 
Then I thought with unspeakable distress 
how it would have pained Cyril to have 
seen her thus thwarted, and I instinctive- 
ly put myself in his place, and tried to 
think how in every trial he would have 
comforted her. 

But yet at times would resurge the old 
wave of bitterness at the thought that after 
all was it not a just nemesis for the 
betrayal of Cyril’s memory? But I well 
knew from all that Mammy had told me 
of my father’s doating fondness for his 
Joyce, that if I would please him, I must 
defend her. And so, manifold and con- 
flicting emotions agitated me, of pity for 
her and love for his memory, and pity 
and love blended became so intermin- 
gled that a vast desire to be her special 
comfort took possession of me. But how 
to give my wish expression I knew not. 

It is true that my mother no longer 
sent me out of her presence, but then the 
coveted opportunities of being alone with 
her so seldom occurred, and when they 
did, a freezing embarrassment restrained 


us. I was conscious that it held us both 
encased in icy cerements we could not 
break. 

One morning I had gathered and ar- 
ranged a beautiful bouquet, and recollect- 
ing that my mother loved flowers, that 
indeed the voluptuousness of her habits 
demanded that she should luxuriate in 
bloom and fragrance, I thought to give 
her pleasure by taking the collection to 
her myself, and beg her to accept them as 
plucked for her. Among these flowers 
were fragrant violets, and I was re- 
minded of that morning after Cyril’s 
death, when I saw my mother languidly 
appealing to their sweetness to give her 
nerves force. Amid the wildness of my 
own grief at the time, I had disdained the 
sentimentality of thus languishing over 
drooping flowerets, and felt that every 
burning tear I shed would have withered 
all bloom. But in my present mood, 
these sad-eyed violets made a mute appeal 
that softened my heart towards my un- 
fortunate mother, and I sought her room 
with a tenderness such as [ had long be- 
stowed only on my father’s memory. In 
fact, I fancied that my new born love was 
but areflection of him. So, with the hes- 
itating steps that the delicacy of love 
inspires, I timidly approached her apart- 
ment. 

It was ten o’clock and just about the 
time I knew that she would have taken 
her cup of coffee and gone into her dou- 
doir. Thiscabinet was a marvel of dainty 
arrangement. It was hung in ciel-blue 
satin, and suggested with its delicate 
contrasts of rose the tinted shell in which 
Venus arose from the ocean foam. 

I found the door slightly ajar, but the 
portiére that hung in loose folds over the 
arch of entrance hid me from view, and I 
paused for an instant to summon courage. 
As I did so, I heard distinctly low and 
quivering sobs, like the tremulous motion 
of the sighing aspen. ‘They seemed to my 
excited imagination to be sighs of Cyril 
from the spirit land. And was I not 
there as his Cyrilla to pity and to love? 

In another moment, I impulsively knelt 
at her feet, as she lay couched on her low 
rose-colored divan. lI embraced her knees, 
and covering her dear delicate hand with 
kisses I could only repeat a thousand 
times. ‘‘My mother, I love you, let me 
love you.” 

Then she wept hysterically, and with a 
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violence that fora time defied all conso- 
lation. I remained closely nestled beside 
her and fora while very quiet, until at 
length she became more composed 

After this change, she lovingly embrac- 
ed me saying, ‘‘ Cyrilla, Cyril is avenged. 
I never did your father justice while he 
lived, for in my selfishness I thought all 
his dear attentions no more than my due. 
Thus, they inspired no grateful love. I 
wore out his precious life, by my incessant 
unscrupulous demands. I now at last re- 
cognize his merit, and Cyrilla I grieve for 
Cyril. But ah, my child, too late, too late.” 

Ilere she was overcome by emotion. 
With a great effort to calm my own agi- 
tation, I tried to console her, saying ten- 
derly, ‘My darling mother, I am here 
to try to take Cyril’s place, as a comfort- 
er; lean onme.” 

No one could have understood this pe- 
culiar remark ofa young girl not twelve 
years old to her mother, who had not 
known my interior life since my father’s 
death, and my strange old fashioned ways 
at all times; for had not my isolated exist- 
ence made me old far beyond my years ? 
Giving me her confidence as if in re- 
sponse to my loving invitation, she an- 
swered, ‘‘Cyrilla I am wretched, most 
wretched. He isso unfeeling, so cruel. 
My child, already he has told me again 
and again, that he has never really 
cared for me, that I was but an insipid 
doll,that my money was acceptable but my 
presence wearisome, and he has only this 
morning hinted ” at this juncture my 
wretched mother’s sobs checked all utter- 
ance for an instant, when she resumed, 
‘*he has in fact, Cyrilla, dared to say he 
has never cared for but one, and—” 

‘*And,”—, interposed a frigid voice 
in clear cutting tones, ‘‘and madam, you 
most strangely forget that you plot trea- 
son against your leige lord.” 

We both started to our feet, but my 
mother did not scream or faint. But as she 
rose with an indescribable dignity for so 
small a person, and with impressive hau- 
teur, she simply said ‘Sir, Lam your peer.” 

At this he folded his arms and through 
almost closed teeth hissed, ‘‘ Madam, we 
are not peers, | am your master.” 

My mother’s flash of spirit was but 
momentary,for now she quailed before this 
strong, assertive,cold and calculating man, 
and there was silence only interrupted by 
her shivering and gasping sobs. 





As for poor little me, I fluttered under 
the strong glare of his cold steel grey eyes, 
like a helpless bird held by the serpent’s 
envenomed gaze, and not to be released. 

He certainly was a remarkable man. In 
stature over six feet, of powerful and mus- 
cular frame and with a most determined 
manner, few men would have cared to 
defy him in a wrathful mood. Ilis fierce 
bristly moustache of pale red and his light 
brown hair gave norelief of coloring to the 
waxen bloodless complexion, while the 
thick upper lip, large mouth and prodigious 
under jaw, spoke of brute force of will. 

As he stood before us in a threatening 
attitude, we were but trembling leaflets 
which the slightest touch of that harsh 
grasp would crush. 

After a momentary silence he continued 
in the same sarcastic tone, ‘*And pray,ma- 
dam, what has Miss Minx here to do with 
our affairs ? She will please retire to the 
nursery where she belongs.” 

Upon being thus ordered, my father’s 
spirit asserted itself in his forefather’s 
halls, for I replied firmly, ‘I am not 
Miss Minx, Sir, but I glory in being Cyril 
Kenneth’s child.” 

There was no reply other than a dis- 
dainful and imperious gesture, bidding me 
to go. I arose, clasped my arms around 
my mother’s neck, kissed her passionately, 
and left the room. On its threshold lay 
the forgotten flowers that I had heedless- 
ly thrown aside—trodden under by this 
cruel man; they symbolized our own ad- 
verse fortunes. 

I retired to the library to nestle in the 


fauteuil before Cyril’s picture, and weep. 


Finally, I fell asleep and at dusk Mammy 
persuaded me to go to my room, 
CHAPTER IV. 
MY DEPARTURE FROM VALCOUR. 

After this sorrowful scene, I found no 
opportunity to see my mother alone, for 
some days, as I was told that she had mi- 
graine and was not to be disturbed. But 
the very next morning, I got Pompey to 
mail a little note for me to dear Mr. Irwin 
to let him know that we were unhappy, 
asking him to come and comfort us with a 
visit, if only for a day. Like the let- 
ters of most children who have something 
to say, I expressed my meaning in a few 
simple words not to be misunderstood,and 
it proved to be a fortunate circumstance 
that | took this precaution. 
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A few days after the painful interview 
in my mother’s Jowdoir, which made me 
know to a certainty how unhappy she was, 
being as was my wont, in the library, Mr. 
Dollsson entered. 

I could not avoid feeling agitated, as I 
naturally expected he would greet me in 
some disagreeable way, but I was surprised 
when he bade me good morning in the 
same bland, modulated tone of interest he 
had formerly adopted previous to his mar- 
riage, and when he evidently desired to 
enlist my affection. 

He seated himself on a divan near me 
and remarked, ‘‘I am pleased to notice, 
Cyrilla, that the library is your favorite 
room.” 

This observation, which 
to be flattering, was unfortunate as ad- 
dressed to me, for it at recalled 
the thousand fond memories connected 
with my beloved father that made this 
special room inexpressibly dear to me. 

Unconsciously, I glanced at the life-like 
portrait of my d father, which had 
during the past years of bitter loneliness 
since his loss beena very living presence for 
me. My appealing look to this present- 
ment.of the lamented dead was evidently 
understood, as he at once added, **Ah, yes, 
I perceive the portrait of your father in 
this room recalls him to you, and it is well 
that you do not forget him.” 

There was an implied taunt in the em- 
phasis on the -word which struck 
me likea blow. How dare he, thought I, 
thus reflect upon my mother’s rash act, in 
permitting him to supplant my father ? 
How cruel to her, and how bitter is the 
sneer forme. I reddened and bit my lip, 
and again he divined my thought. Why 
should he not, since he had provoked it ? 

** Cyrilla, it is clear,” he said, ‘‘that you 
regard me as having usurped a certain 
position. It is, perhaps, very natural that 
you should do so. I have long since di- 
vined your emotions, and your embar- 
rassing situation.” 

He paused but I still remained silent. 
He had evidently expected me to thank 
him for his solicitude, or at least ex- 
press my appreciation. 

He must have been disappointed for he 
resumed with some asperity : “It is evi- 
dent, Miss Cyrilla, that you will be hap- 
pier elsewhere, and so I have decided that 
you shall go to a French boarding-school 
asa pensionnaire.” So saying, he sud- 
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denly arose and left the room without 
deigning to explain to me where I was to 
be placed. 

The tone of absolute authority from 
which there could be no appeal that he 
assumed was most exasperating, and I 
felt that both my mother and myself were 
indeed past all help in the power of 
this accomplished, heartless man, this 
calculating egotist who made self-interest 
the rule of his life. I not mean to 
assert that in this and other instances at 
the time, I was able to analyze my feelings 
and measure fully the extent of the situa- 
tion as related in this narrative, but that 
I had all these keen impressions then, 
which now after a lapse of many years I 
retain vividly and to such an extent as to 
be able to here analyze and formulate 
them. For who can Say that a child of 
twelve years of age is incapable of endur- 
ing the deepest unhappiness For never 
since, amid the varioustrials to which I 
have been subjected, do I remember com- 
ing so very near suffering an absolute 
shipwreck as on that memorable day of 
agony. At one time perhaps the separa- 
tion from my mother would not in my 
estimation have been deemed a calamity, 
but now it was a heavy grief. 

I had so lately awakened as from a 
dreadful nightmare of oppressive feeling 
regarding her, whom [ had not clung to 
with filial affection im my infancy. But 
recently my heart had been filled with 
tender sympathy for her sufferings, and |] 


do 


ner 
felt, child as I was, that she needed to lean 
upon me, that I was to comfort her, if 
only for Cyril’s sake, as he would have 
wished her to be comforted had he known 
that she was unhappy. I felt too, that 
measured the situation 

‘fect, so lone as I was 


this artful man 
perfectly; that in eff 

uninterested in my mother, that it was a 
matter of indifference to him where I 
remained. 

But it was certain that when he had, the 
day of the scene in the houdoir, W itnessed 
a union of our interests and an interchange 
of sympathy which he must have regard- 
ed as detrimental to him, his plan was to 
separate us, My mother must be isolated 
so as to entirely depend on his will, and I, 
as interfering with this object, must be 
removed, As all these harrowing thoughts 
crowded upon me, I fled precipitately to 
my room, where, locking myself in as if 
fearful that even there his hated presence 
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might pursue me, I gave free vent to my 
anguish of soul. 

In utter abandonment of wretchedness 
I threw myself upon the floor, where 
prostrate and with arms extended, my 
wild sorrow found relief in sobs and ex- 
clamations. ‘‘Why, why should I have ever 
been born? Why was I brought into the 
world only to be a cheerless, lonesome 
child?” Then came like an answer, a 
terrible temptation. *‘* Why should I Jie 
and bear this heavy load?” I would not. 
And what could I ever expect but to be? 

I had never been taught a prayer, nor 
did I know the motives which make trials 
endurable to the religious mind, I could 
only take counsel of my own stormy heart, 
and I seemed, without guide or com- 
pass, to be revolving in a whirlpool which 
must perforce draw me onward into a 
black abyss. 

**T will end it all,” I exclaimed pas- 
sionately, ‘‘why should I live only to 
suffer ?”’ Springing to my feet, so blinded 
with suffering, so tempest-tossed that | 
rather stumbled than walked, I gained my 
closet door, from whence I took a bottle 
of sugar of lead which Mammy had _ put 
there for some external use, and which 
was labelled ‘* poison.” 

Cluteching the bottle, I held it aloft in 
triumph as my deliverer. As I did so, the 
grinning death’s head and crossbones sur- 
mounting the label caught my eye. They 
seemed to deride me and to exult and 
jibbering jeer at me. I paused in horror, 
and with the momentary lull came a re- 
vulsion and Lasked myself ‘*What then?” 

Before this dread question as before a 
yawning grave, child as I was, | hesitated, 
and like an echo rather than a_ voice, 
spoke—Conscience. My soul, aroused 
from the depths, made battle, a new and 
terrible form loomed before me, /he wn- 
known. I was overcome with fear and 
my now nerveless little hands unclasped 
the vial. I shudderingly threw it aside, and 
was saved. The contemplated revenge 
upon myself had assumed proportions too 
hideous to meet. Thus had [in the early 
dawn of life confronted and escaped that 
terrible spectre that seizes upon and de- 
stroys so many victims. ‘The horrid de- 
mon of suicide had east his malign shadow 
athwart my young life, tossed its swift 
eurrents to and fro, and been vanquished 
by the promptings of conscience. And 
now the hot tears fell, even as the rapid 


rain that follows fast on the swift outburst 
of the storm. 

Thus dazed, exhausted and comfortless, 
I sank a weary blighted child into an 
unquiet slumber, first-full of fitful starts, 
but as sleep rested more and more heavily 
upon my little body, the sad realities of 
the present were lost to view, and kind 
heaven in pity wrapped me in a mantle of 
illusions. 

At first, vague shapes flitted past, then 
dimly visible the scarlet cloak and raven 
tresses of Fatima, who escaped me only to 
re-appear crowned with the fillet of gold, 
and, oh joy! an attendant shade—my 
father! I strain my eager vision, but he 
has eluded me: I ery to him from out 
some vast depth of my soul and he pauses, 
yes, he speaks, oh rapture! He says, 
“Grieve not for me, Cyrilla, I am at rest. 
Live out your life that so at the end we 
may meet.” And from that encourage- 
ment hope revives. He bids me live! 
This was ever repeated asa jubilant strain, 
and I seemed to sink into a stiil more pro- 
found and peaceful slumber until the rest- 
ful blank of oblivion enveloped me in her 
wide mantle. 

One thing I know for certain, as I look 
back and measure the events of my life, 
and that is, that ont of every struggle, 
every resisted temptation comes greater 
strength to endure, 

When I awoke, I was calm and ready to 
bear my lot. ‘The combat after all had 
been a help. With the reflection of the 
bitterness of leaving my mother without 
any human solace, came a sense of shame 
at my huge seltishness,beeause I had been 
so absorbed in myself as not to have 
thought of Aer alone. She, poor victim, 
for whom there was no eseape from the 
heavy cross she had herself chosen to bear. 

Already, the twittering of birds an- 
nounced with their soft cadence the new- 
born day, and | was abashed to realize, 
that, overwhelmed with my own grief, I had 
failed to give her one word of hope or 
comfort during the past day while she 
must have felt my absence. 

It may perhaps be questioned that at so 
early an age one could have the capacity 
to endure such various mental emotions; 
and that the recollection of suffering should 
remain so acute through life as to be mi- 
nutely analyzed in the closing years of the 
autumn of one’s days. But it must be 
borne in mind, that I really never had any 
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childhood after my father’s death free 
from care, and in a certain sense never 
had any childhood at all. For in my 
happy infancy, being the darling of my 
father and constantly with him, and he 
not only an old man, but also a man of 
serious habits of thought, the tinge of the 
sere and yellow leaf was cast over the 
freshness of my very first impressions. 
And then being an only child and the in- 
difference of my mother toward me, left 
me very solitary after my father’s death. 

More than all these influences perhaps, 
the peculiar nature which I inherited from 
him made me mature far beyond my 
years. Ashas been seen,my temperament 
was very sensitive, brooding and _ intro- 
spective, and much of my life has been 
filled with these traits. As to mental 
precocity, there have been many children 
who have evinced wonderful mental growth 
with almost the first glimmering of reason. 
The genius of Mozart was made conspic- 
uous at three years of age when he began 
musical studies. Anna Maria Porter pub- 
lished her first volume at thirteen, and in 
our own day we have the child poets Elaine 
and May Goodall—and the late Vinton 
Goddard composed poetry at seven and 
published a much admired composition 
at ten years of age. 

These, and other well known instances 
of children who have early found expres- 
sion for deep thought, should at least 
make us understand that other children 
who cannot perhaps make themselves un- 
derstood,may yet have an untold power of 
appreciation which causes them exceed- 
ing pain from the unheeding tyranny of 
adults, of those who in ignorance inflict 
unhappiness that wilfully they would 


avoid did they suppose children had such 
discriminating mental capacity. 

On the contrary, it is rather a law of 
nature that the tender growing plant, the 
tendril, the bud and the sapling are much 
more readily wounded than the full grown, 
the hardy vine, the floweret bursted into 
open flower, or the strong and sturdy oak. 
Then the imagination of children not be- 
ing corrected by reason, is apt to distort 
objects and give to trifles an undue im- 
portance. But all these vague fears add 
fancied terrors to every painful reality, 
and this uneasiness is in turn greatly ag- 
gravated bya sense of helplessness. ‘These 
reflections, however, arise from the retro- 
spective view of my childhood,for af that 
time I was making the history of my life 
with no comprehension of its completed 
meaning. 

I timidly sought my mother’s room that 
morning. I was never what is called a 
bashful child, and timidity was scarcely 
known tomy nature. ButI had thought 
so earnestly and tenderly of my mother as 
being unhappy that I dreaded again to be 
an eye witness of her distress. ‘Then, the 
scene of a few days past had established 
as it were a new relation of interest be- 
tween us, and [ hesitated not quite un- 
derstanding the situation in which I stood 
towards her. 

But whatever may have been my imag- 
inings on the subject, they were destined 
speedily to be rudely dispelled and my 
newly aroused affection to be dampened 
if not blighted. 


(To be continued.) 
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Oh heart, dear heart the slow years grow more faded, 
Dulled is the music of the world for me, 

No light is in the wide deep heavens above me, 

No thrill is in the passionate surging sea. , 

The chords of life are jangled and discordant, 

I mind me of the music once they made, 

And now that life has grown so blank before me, 

I turn me to the Past, and seek its shade. 


Oh friend, sweet friend, the great years unrelenting 
Have hasted on, and robbed us of our youth, 

tobbed us of many sly and tender graces, 

Many fond dreams, and much of our early truth ; 
Aud left us dregs where once life’s wine was leaping, 
The glow, the sparkle, the bouquet are gone, 

What have we left to keep our hearts from failing, 
As the pale years leap swifter on and on. 








Only the memory of the hours departed, 

Only the after-glow from off the years, 

Only our thoughts grown tenderer with brooding, 
And softened by the fall of many tears 

Oh friend, sweet friend, life narrows to this treasure, 

I have but one delight, the thought of thee, 

This I shall hold dear when drifting from life’s harbor, 
I float out on deaths shadowy, shoreless sea. 


HatTTi£ T'YNG GRISWOLD. 
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THE LIVES AND HOMES OF AMERICAN ACTORS. 


IJ.—CLARA MORRIS--HARRIOT. 


“The crowd is silent, now the place forgot, 

Till weeping women’s sobs I hear, and then 

I gaze in wonder at the spell thou’st wrought, 

Tears dim the eyes of even bearded men! 

The well-dressed throng approving thee but 
now 

Art changed to men and women by thine art ; 

The plaudits offered thee unheeded, that 

Tak’st to thyself instead each human heart.” 

H. B. Fletcher. 


Twenty years ago ‘emotional talent” 
was an unheard-of quality in the reper- 
toire of dramatic gifts. ‘T'o-day, it is the 
reflex of its own existence under its new 
name; emotional powers always existed 
certainly, that they are differently uti- 
lized is quite true, and in that difference 
a code called the emotional has been pop- 
ularly established. ‘To an eminent degree 
all dramatic talent is emotional. Different 
grades and qualities there may be, but it 
is doubtful if there is any acting entirely 
destitute of emotion. If it is the demon- 
stration of feeling, sensibility, conscious- 
ness and comprehension, then it enters in 
all phases of dramatic action. There may 
be emotional exhibits purely of mental 
sentiments, others of the heart, others of 
impulse ; anger is emotion as well as sor- 
row, joy or enthusiasm, but in dramatic 
labor what is called ‘‘ emotional talent ” 
is very limited. That talent is repre- 
sented on the American stage by Clara 
Morris; that peculiar capacity, undeni- 
ably hers, to almost exclusive possess- 
orship, and through her that line of dra- 
matic labor has become a standard and 
recognized gift, as well as a distinct line 
of business. Clara Morris is the figure- 
head of this ‘‘emotional talent,” its 
queen as well. Imitation has been eagerly 
attempted by scores of others, but she has 
kept her throne, even with mighty obsta- 
cles to discourage her. 

Clara Morris was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1850. Losing her father at a 
tender age, she, even as a child, deter- 
mined to aid her mother in the support 
of her helpless family. To accomplish 
this, she availed herself of an opportunity 
that presented itself in the ballet-corps 
of the Academy of Music in her native 
city, which proved the school of a talented 
pupil. She steadily advanced to more 
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responsible positions until she had gained 
a secure foothold in the dramatic world. 

Ifer mother held a subordinate position 
in John Ellsler’s Academy of Music Com- 
pany, and there, when only fourteen, Clara 
made her initial beginning. She began 
as a ballet-girl, like many others of distin- 
guished prominence, but in a remarkably 
short space of time she was taken out of 
the ballet for responsible parts, and in 
less than four years, by some seven months, 
she was placed at the head of Mr. Ellsler’s 
company as its leading lady. Such a pro- 
motion was almost phenomenal in those 
days. Talking with her upon this period of 
her early work and its success, she said to 
the writer, ‘‘I have heard of people being 
stage-struck, as it is called, but I never 
was. I went on the stage when very little 
more than a child, and worked my way 
up as opportunity came. I never felt 
that I had any special call to do any one 
thing ; but whatever I undertook I threw 
my whole soul into it.” 

“Was that, then, the reason of your 
success ?” 

“Nothing else. You can easily sum it 
up in three words—work, work, work. 
Accident gave me opportunity onee in a 
while, it may be.” 

While considering the laborious days 
and years of study and application that 
has secured her enviable position as an 
artiste, it must be remembered that her 
great talents were native to her and born 
with her. 

A writer has truly said in a limited 
sketch: “The biographies of the stage 
are replete with romances, but among 
them all, from the Arabian Nights tale of 
Nell Gwynne and the pathetic weakness 
of Pey Woffington down to the present 
time, none tell the true story of the life 
of an actress, through all of its vicissi- 
tudes, its changing inflections of misery, 
good fortune, bitter struggles and success, 
like that of Clara Morris.” Mrs. Siddons 
was of humble parentage, and was sorely 
pressed by poverty, the famous Mrs. 
Abington, the original and never-equaled 
Lady Teazle, as a little shoeless flower- 
girl sold nosegays in St. James Park. 
But Miss Morris, in the retrospect, can 
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contemplate only a childhood whose cheer- 
less gloom was lighted by but few gleams 
of pleasure, whose privations were so severe 
that, could all be laid bare, they would 
make up as complete and sad a picture as 
any in the history of the English stage. 

She occasionally refers to her early pri- 
vations with a sadness that is accompa- 
nied by a worthy pride, that she fought the 
enemy of poverty so heroically and mas- 
tered it at last so triumphantly. If there 
is any excuse for a deal of conceit in human 
nature, it is when one has strangled grim 
poverty, in a firm clutch of prosperity, 
and been able to kick the rags of its un- 
sightly corpse into the gutter of the past. 
Anyone looking at a good portrait of Clara 
Morris, and not personally familiar with 
her intensely intelligent face,will discover 
a strength of emotional capacity seldom 
found in female character. Still no pic- 
ture, however faithful, could place before 
the eyes that wonderful play of her features 
as she converses,or while the inner woman 
crowds to the surface, coloring her eyes a 
deeper blue grey, and changing the mo- 
bility of her expressive mouth when she 
is interested. 

Her first speaking part was in an old 
play by George Fuller, and by him she was 
recommended afterwards to Barney Me 
Auley, and engaged by him as a member 
of the stock company at Wood’s Theatre, 
in Cincinnati, in 1869. Her progress was 
wonderful, and she worked zealously and 
constantly to improve herself. Many 
have grown famous since who were con- 
testants with her for public favor and 
success. In the language of another who 
has written most correctly of Miss Mor- 
ris: *‘Joe Whiting, Ed. Locke, Mr. and 
Mrs. McAuley, and others of the little 
constellation about her, were even then 
held in great esteem by the public, but 
none ever found so warm a place in the 
hearts of the people as she, and to day it 
may be safely affirmed that there is not an- 
other actress whom Cincinnati so delights 
in honoring as Clara Morris.” This may be 
owing alittle to the fact that she was in her 
own State, and appreciation was not 
grudgingly bestowed as the rusty old 
adage claims, ‘fa prophet is without 
honor in his own country.” 

After leaving the McAuley company, 
she played a brief engagement at the old 
National,a theatre fairly mouldy with his- 
toric honors and data. It was under 


the management of R. E. J. Miles, and 
then and there the future Queen of the 
American stage played her last subordi- 
nate part, being the Gretchen in Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s famous ‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 
Had she known then what she would be 
when she next appeared before a Cincin- 
nati audience, the young girl might have 
been appalled at the possible good fortune. 
Sometimes it is well we do not know the 
good in store for us, as we are sure it is 
merciful we are spared from knowing the 
misfortunes awaiting us. 

Early in the season of 1870-71 she was 
struggling for a place in a New York 
theatre. Only an actor knows what that 
struggle can be. She applied everywhere, 
but managers were afraid of Western play- 
people, poor and comparatively unknown, 
for neither press nor telegraph gave much 
attention in those days to theatrical af- 
fairs. She fought the prejudice, and kept 
striving for admission to the metropolitan 
theatres; yet it was the ‘‘coming woman,” 
the one talent that was yet to electrify 
New York city. While making these al- 
most fruitless efforts, she was the victim 
of the usual code of encouragement, viz.: 
ready predictions that she would fail. It 
was Augustine Daly who concluded to give 
this persistent poor Ohio girl a small 
chance at last. He did not do so encourag- 
ingly either—all she had done was to be ig- 
nored, it amounted to nothing in the eyes 
of a great New York manager, whose 
mightiness was presumed, like Pharaoh, 
and his hosts to overwhelm the Western 
pretenders, as the insolent old king ex- 
pected to overthrow the children of Isreal. 
So little Clara Morris, snubbed for all she 
had so worthily acquired, was given a posi- 
tion asa debutante, to play small parts in the 
then most brilliant and fashionable theatre 
in the United States. She was depressed by 
this “ setting back,” this ** going down to 
the foot,” but her resolution was equal to 
her abilities, and swallowing her pride 
and tears, she walked the stage at rehear- 
sals as gloomy in spirit as the spaces be- 
hind the wings. Few noticed her ; what 
earthly account was this Ohio girl who 
thought she could play in a metropol- 
itan theatre 2? Little indeed where she was 
placed, but brimming over with a genius 
that all that company combined around 
her could not rival. What she suffered 


in her poverty, her loneliness and inferior 


position for a few weeks, only she can ex- 
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press. Near the close of the first half of 
the season, she was cast for a minor part 
in ** Man and Wife,” but before its pro- 
duction, Fanny Morant the attraction of 
the piece, was taken ill, which occasioned 
a shift of all the parts nearly, and Miss 
Morris was suddenly called upon to play 
the part of Anne Sylvester. The Jonahs 
and Wiseacr2s of the company knew ‘ she 
would be a dire failure ” (a favorite phrase 
with actors); ‘‘of course she could not 
play it,” all she could do would be ** to 
walk through it,”or more likely ‘ruin it.” 
Still it was remarkable, even she did not 
‘ruin it,” Miss Morris was to play Ane. 
She rehearsed it intelligently, although no 
one could see it; to the waiting people 
ready to say ‘I told you so,” she ** got 
through it.” 

The evening came; the curtain rose: 
one heart in the company seemed far too 
large for its natural prison; hot flashes 
of nervousness swept over her, otherwise 
“*the Western girl” was apparently col- 
lected. The audience expected nothing, 
so much the better, but when Anne Sy/- 
vester, represented by a young woman with- 
out striking beauty, came upon the stage 
in an easy, pecuharly graceful manner, 
and delivered her lines in so unaffected, 
but wonderfully magnetic articulation, it 
startled the auditors, as well as the **peep- 
ing Toms” behind the scenes, and so 
eager was the anxiety to see what she would 
do next, the expectation was a surprise ; 
but she performed her allotted part, and 
‘fa spell” one has called it, fell upon the 
listening audience, and before the curtain 
fell upon the last act, Clara Morris had 
made her mark. ‘The speeches that had 
been ready to eut her into shreds 
upon her failure were a drug in the green- 
room that no one craved. Then the 
great manager sawa phenomenon. — It was 
a ‘* Western girl” with repressed genius. 
But there was an opening now in the com- 
pany, and an engagement was made with 
this astonished New York manager, for 
three vears. When she spread her wings then 
she felt compensation thrilling her starved 
soul, feeding her genius. What work she 
performed ! What triumphs she scored ! 
What rapid suecess she made! At the ex- 
piration of her second season (year) a dis- 
pute of the standard kind arose between 
herand Mr. Daly and compelled her to 
break her contract: she was no longer 
an obscure Ohio girl—she had enough of 
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ordinary comforts, too, to enable her to 
coach her theatrical interests without the 
baying of that proverbial wolf at her 
door to terrify her judgment. 

A. M. Palmer, one of Nature’s gentle- 
men, was then manager of the Union 
Square Theatre. It was in its palmy 
days, rose tinted, and roofed with popu- 
larity. Mr. Palmer made her an offer, 
and she accepted it, and the story of her 
triumphs merged into enthusiasm that 
was excessive and boundless, the like of 
which has never been attained by any 
other American artiste. There she played 
‘Miss Moulton” ‘*'The Geneva Cross.” 
** Article 47,” and other parts, that are 
known professionally to-day as ‘* Clara 
Morris parts.” Said a writer not long 
since speaking of that memorable season 
of successes: ‘‘ILer performances in * The 
Geneva Cross,” and ‘Miss Moulton,’ have 
never been equaled, and it is doubtful 
whether another actress will ever come to 
our boards with the same overpowering 
naturalness that could hold in thrall 
the eye and ear of a multitude.” Ile 
might have said of such multitudes, 
for the houses were uncomfortably 
packed. 

Closing her Union Square Theatre sea- 
son, she made a tour of the cities in the 
Union as a star. Everywhere her suecess 
was amazing. As a star she was queen 
and queenly. That she is to-day, al- 
though peculiar illness have at times in- 
terrupted her work. A long obstinate 
spinal trouble threatening to ruin her con- 
stitution, she went to Europe, and suf- 
fered the most cruel treatment: vet at 
every appearance before the public she had 
not lost her magnetism nor her hold upon 
the American people. 

A few years since she married Mr. 
Fred. C. Harriot, a prominent flour mer- 
chant at the time in New York city. Mr. 
ITarriot has identified himself in_ the 
business details of her career with emi- 
nent suecess, for although Clara Morris 
was making a fortune, it needed care that 
she was not fitted by nature or taste to 
give it. 

Now that we have our “Ohio girl” 
upon the top round of the ladder of fame, 
what is she like? First, she is a born 
artiste. Every movement, in voice and 
gesture, tone and glance, is action. Or, 
it is not acting, but the natural out- 
come of a marvellous capacity for in- 
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dividualized, passionate interpretation. 
She is phenomenal. Her hand which 
talks, is supple and delicate—her figure 
lithe, willowy, with graceful lines of 
beauty, and her eyes large and dreamy 
in repose, but dark, sharp and full of 
latent power in her dramatic representa- 
tions. She has been erroneously com- 
pared to Cleopatra, but this is an injustice. 
Comparisons in dramatic criticisms are 
utterly out of place and really predicate 
nothing; they are the resort of the in- 
competent critic, and that isall. It was 
of an ideal like Clara Morris that Shakes- 
peare wrote when he drew the character of 
/mogene; and out of a personality like hers 
that flashed the inspiration uf a Portia. 

The reality of her impersonated roles 
is akin to the marvellous ; were she less a 
woman in her fine sensitive nature, were 
she a stranger to practical suffering, she 
could not so completely individualize these 
heartrending phases. To see Clara Mor- 
ris act, is to see dramatic genius demon- 
strate the emotional nature of Clara Mor- 
ris. There is something in her very walk 
that is unlike any other woman upon the 
stage ; it is often said by the theatre pa- 
tron, ‘* Clara Morris’ walk puzzles one by 
its attractiveness”; it is graceful, full of 
repose and self-poise, impelled as it were, 
by an indefinable force ; magnetic, fasci- 
nating, absorbing, without coarseness, it 
may be said to be the queenly movement 
of her limbs, for as she paces the stage, it 
is the step one would credit to empress or 
queen. She is never idle while upon the 
stage—a great feature of dramatic art, a 
secret not one artiste in a thousand ever 
possess ; it is not what she does, but it is 
the doing of something, if only twirling a 
handkerchief. In speaking of some of 
her ‘‘ defects,” a very conscientious writer 
from whom several extracts have already 
been made, said: ‘* Notwithstanding her 
defects she may safely defy the coldest 
auditor to sit through a performance un- 
moved”; that remark was the best award 
to her Jack of defects that could be made, 
although not so intentioned. The same 
good critic goes on to say ‘* Miss Morris 
is in nothing artificial ; depending upon 
the inspiration of the moment for 
those grand outbursts of passion that, like 
a deluge, carry all before them, rendering 
criticism a thing impossible.” Where we 
must admit ‘‘criticism impossible,” we 
cannot justly assign ‘‘ defects.” 





Of her best performances, ‘‘ Article 47” 
doubtless stands pre-eminent. ‘The char- 
acter of Cora, at best a repulsive character, 
never had such a vivid interpretation as 
she has given it. Its announcement at 
any New York theatre will crowd the 
house, even to standing room, that ladies 
will not cavil to pay for rather than be 
deprived of what is looked upon as a mar- 
vellous performance. The ‘ crazy scene” 
is certainly a realistic volcano of passion 
that leaves acting out of the question. 
The piercing scream that fills the house 
with a terror is not born of simple act- 
ing. 

Charlotte Cushman once said, when 
speaking of her scream in Mey Merrilies: 
“It is not a made scream—my agony and 
physical sufferings give it emphasis. | 
have a chance to express my pain in the 
part, and I use the opportunity.” Whether 
Miss Morris could say the same in refer- 
ence to her masterly rendition of Cora is 
not to be asserted, but the wonderful 
power of the woman through all the phases 
of that character, bear more of the acute 
real than it is possible to assume. The 
magnificent costuming too of the part, 
the proud, grand regality of her step and 
poise, as with half concealed face after 
the supposed wounding, she enters and 
crosses the stage and seats herself upon 
the divan, is matchless in effect. No one 
but Clara Morris ever did so much in so 
little in that one movement across the 
stage. No one can tell what it is, only 
something of the woman, incomprehensi- 
ble but great. 

**Alixe ” may take a second promi- 
nence in her repertoire. Only a few 
seasons since before the Park Theatre 
burned, she made one of her wonderful 
successes in this character, or rather re- 
peated her former triumphs.  Iler re- 
markable exhibit of human suffering dam- 
pened profusely the eyes and cheeks of 
her audience, and reality took the place 
of art in her strong emphatic phases, 
that are exceptionally hers to her future 
fame and present popularity. 

It was the opinion of many who wit- 
nessed her performance of this 7d/e seven 
years before, that, if possible, she had 
given it a new and pathetic intensity. 
That it was as natural as intense was also 
conceded, and there is no doubt that the 
highly sensitive emotional nature of the 
woman, intensified by her invalid condi- 
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tion of health, has something to do with 
the wonderful emotional power of the ar- 
tiste. 

With astonishing stupidity in dramatic 
criticism, a leading newspaper remarked 
upon the audience as follows: ‘They 
fail to notice or pass leniently upon her 
mannerisms, which are blemishes upon her 
acting.” If Clara Morris could only please 
this critical genius by dropping what he 
calls her ‘‘mannerisms,” and enact her rdles 
after some other approved pattern, how 
long would the eritie be satisfied with 


her? She would no longer be Clara Mor- 
ris. ‘* Mannerisms,” as designated in her 


acting, and in many other notable actors, 
are by a better name exponents of indi- 
vidual talent ; a just critic, or a capable 
one would hardly assign ‘‘ mannerisms” 
to Clara Morris, but he might submit the 
same under the coinage ‘ Morrisisms,” 
and come directly to the truth. 

These still better named characteristics 
are what impress an audience with a 
nameless influence; they are in themselves 
little things, yet everything. They are 
lost sight of in the labored criticisms of 
people who know there is something to be 
defined, but for want of analyzation they 
have never found out what that something 
is. ‘The first is her expressiveness of step 
—her naturalness in everything she has 
to do. Not another woman on the Amer- 
ican stage is as gracefully natural, and as 
naturally expressive as Clara Morris. Her 
figure and the perfect poise of body and 
head are made identically hers in every 
motion of limb and body. 

The second attribute of her success is 
the action in every muscle and feature, an 
action that is womanly as well as woman 
like. ‘This is where art is asecondary con- 
sideration in Miss Morris’ representations, 
as she believes the model she repeats 
would be with her nature, that she makes 


of it. Instead of leaving out her own 
human nature in the assumed rdle she 


invests the rdle naturally with a Clara 
Morris nature and capacity. When she 
gives that fearful scream of Cora’s, she 
gives it not as she fancies the ideal Cora 
might give it, but as Clara Morris would 
give it, were she Cora, and with her 
Morris nature, not an assumed nature. 
To those who are experts in human 
nature these evidences of emotion are 
bulletins that also tell how great the ca- 
pacity for suffering. If Clara Morris is 


happy she is intensely happy: if she 
suffers it is an agony far deeper than the 
majority are capable of knowing any- 
thing about. 

In Mercy Merrick, in the “ New Mag- 
dalen,” Miss Morris reaches a perfection 
of acting, emphatic as it is overwhelming 
for force and effect. In the scene where 
Mercy meets Grace Roseberry and is dis- 
posed to throw off her disguised role, and 
acknowledge the fraud she has practised, 
when with softened, contrite feelings she 
makes this concession, and Grace cannot 
accept it without one more thrust at the 
guilty penitent, and giving it, wounds 
past forbearence, Mercy turns upon her in 
indignant defiance, it is a place where the 
greatest display of nature may be called 
the greatest art, inimitable because of 
its unsurpassed naturalness. 

Miss Morris took part in the Dramatic 
Festival in Cincinnati in 1884 and played 
Emilia to John McCullough’s Ofhello 
with Mary Andersonas Desdemona ; the 
centre of all eyes was Emilia as she swept 
the stage with that regalness Clara 
Morris only possesses. ITer rendering of the 
lines were not after the Shakespearian 
hackneyed model, in the approved artistic 
enunciation, but itis doubtful if they fell 
with such potent impression from human 
lips upon the stage before. 

‘* What handkerchief ! 
Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona ; 
That which so often you did bid me steal.” 

The ears that heard the rendering of 
these lines by Miss Morris either forgot 
they ever heard them before, or wondered 
why all the rest of the Zmilias*they ever 
saw never repeated the same lines. 

‘« That which $0 OFTEN You did bid me steal,” 


emphasized with that powerful con- 
stant, deliberate rising emphasis a wo- 
man would naturally employ — if she in- 
tended to fix upon Jago a not-to-be-for- 
gotten fact that he had often bidden her 
to steal the handkerchief, was more ef- 
fective than can be described. It was as 
Miss Morris would have saidit,and Hinilia 
was made ten times more of a woman 
in that one sentence than she had ever 
been made before by an American, or any 
other English speaking artiste. 

During Miss Morris’ run of “‘ Alixe” at 
the Park Theatre in New York an incident 
occurred, worthy to be repeated of her. 
It was the evening of the arrival of Sarah 
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Bernhardt in the United States, and in 
company with Mr. Abbey, who was man- 
ager for both ladies, she decided to visit 
the theatre, and see the American woman 
of fame of whom she had heard such 
wonderful things. The most graceful 
part of the incident was the manner of her 
going. Great critic as she was,she had the 
courtesy to enter the house (accompanied 
by her manager) between the acts with as 
little stir as possible, and pass into her box. 
American enthusiasm, of course, as soon 
as she was recognized proceeded to give 
her a welcome in true election style, the 


heartiness of which must have sounded 
a little new to the ears attuned to 
European applause. She acknowledged 


the compliment with marked but quiet 
action from the box. When Miss Morris 
came in on the second act the storm of 
applause was still greater than that given 
to her foreign guest, but the acme of the 
whole incident occurred when Miss Morris 
turned toward the box with that queenly 
majesty of her superb presence and bowed 
her acknowledgment of Mlle. Bernhardt’s 
presence, the French artiste rising and 
bowing her most courteous thanks.  Fre- 
quently during the performance, Mlle. 
sernhardt joined in the applause, thereby 
rendering a most pointed compliment to 
New York’s idol. At the close of the 
performance the two artistes were form- 
ally presented to each other, and a pleas- 
ant exchange of bouquets and compli- 
ments occurred. This whole incident 
is a pleasant record to make of two of the 
greatest artistes in the world. 

Some criticism has been passed upon 
Miss Morris for certain so-called eccen- 
tricities coming from her ill-health, viz.: 
keeping audiences in a long wait between 
acts, doing various things upon the stage 
her company had not prepared for in re- 
hearsals, making exits and entrances that 
left some member at their wits’ end how to 
proceed. But much of this is an exagger- 
ation, sensational little squibs which re- 
porters deemed it very witty to set afloat. 
There has been some ‘‘ hitches” at times 
when Miss Morris found her strength was 
not equal to her necessities, and when she 
felt she was unable to complete her engage- 
ments the wear and tear of the performances 
told too heavily upon her. But they were 
pardoned by the audiences who having such 
a lovingness of sympathy and respect for 
the woman, are also lenient and sen- 
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sible. Next to Edwin Booth, Clara Mor- 
ris is the best financial attraction on the 
modern stage. Had her health remained 
unimpaired she would have been seen more 
regularly, she would have added to her 
popularity in more ways than acting. 
She has been accused of great parsimony 
of character and unwillingness to aid her 
own profession, where a little of her influ- 
ence and interest would have been grate- 
fully bestowed. ‘This is as great an er- 
ror as the first ‘* fault” noted. Clara 
Morris, has very earnest ideas of benevo- 
lence; she may not squander her money 
by a lavish, injudicious, indiscriminate 
distribution whenever called upon, but 
she has been the one to substantially take 
care of many worthy objects of kindness 
without giving publicity to her acts. She 
studies where actual good may be done, 
by instrument of her charity, and cases 
could be cited where she stepped forward 
and gave relief most generously. A few 
years ago she attempted to assume the 
care and provide a home for a young 
girl in the profession, well remembered as 
Mabel Leonard. But restraint was irk- 
some to a child that had been allowed to 
doabout as she pleased.and natural ingrat- 
itude finally deprived her of what would 
have been home protections and indepen- 
dence. Nothing arouses Miss Morris’s 
sympathies quicker than a ragged intelli- 
gent-faced little girl among the ranks of 
the poor, If she could she would screen 
them all with plentitude and education. 


Crara Morris At 


The late Edwin Forrest once owned a 
piece of property called ‘* Forrest Castle,” 
and that portion of his estate was well- 
known as **Fonthill” at Riverdale. In later 
years when this *‘ castle” became distaste- 
ful to the veteran actor, he disposed of it 
to areligious order, and it is now known 
as Mount St. Vincent. The grounds, 
which rise to a considerable elevation for 
half mile back from the river, are beau- 
tifully laid. out with winding paths, 
flower-beds, shrubbery and statuary, while 
beyond is seen an umbrageous fringe, or 
oceasional grouping of forest trees. The 
railway station is at the foot of the hill, 
with the broad river beyond and the Pali- 
sades opposite. 

Proceeding leisurely through winding 
paths that lead upward and out of the 
‘‘castle” grounds, and by a_ short cut 
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through a rustic gate, and along a foot- 
path, you come in sight of a handsome 
grey-stone building, which is the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Iarriot—otherwise the 
residence of Clara Morris. 

The guest who gives this description 
was ushered into a broad hall, and thence 
into a reception room, where the smould- 
ering ashes of a wood fire in an 
open old-fashioned ** Franklin” dissipates 
whatever dampness still lingers amid 
the superabundant foliage noticeable at 
porch and open windows, which, with a 
huge lion skin thrown carelessly over a 
lounge, suggested a partial invalid. In 
the few moments of leisure that follow 
taking up of one’s card, there is time to 
observe a strikingly characteristic crayon 
portrait, executed in Paris, of the girl 
Clara Morris rather than the actress. 
There also is a rare old painting, dating 
back centuries, indicating the taste and 
research of the one who had dragged it 
from its long-forgotten lurking place in 
a Parisian storeroom, and brought it toa 
nobler companionship here. ‘There were 
smaller pictures, too, photographs, books, 
and = bric-i-brae and comfortable, easy 
chairs—all wooing to pleasant thoughts 
like a slumbrous afternoon Waiting- 
time is brief. You are escorted to the 
foot of a broad staircase and directed to 
ascend, Clara Morris is found in her fa- 
vorite room, at the top of the house, which 
might be called study, doudotr, and pri- 
vate reception-room combined. She apolo- 
gizes for being an invalid, while giving a 
grasp of a slender hand, firm, electric 
and cordial. 

In response to inquiries concerning her 
health, she remarked she had an all- 
sufficient reason for persisting and con- 
tinuing to act. ‘* It is a secret at pres- 
ent,” she said, with wonderful pathos in 
her voice, that is ever full of tears, ‘* but 
some day it will be made known. lor 
several years I have never kept on my 
feet two hours out of twenty-four.” Is 
there anything more suggestive of the 
capability **to suffer and be still” than 
this sad, patient, tremulous partial con- 
fession ? 

The books of experience that some wom- 
en could write from plain every-day facts 
would astonish the world ; and there are 
experiences women never speak of. Why ? 
some one asks. Because it appears to be 
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woman’s province, in the arrangement of 
the sexes, to suffer and keep still. ‘To be 
womanly is to bear and forbear, and by 
her silence be all womanliness. ‘Theories 
that are excellent in preaching are not 
always masterpieces in practises. 

If Clara Morris is in a mood and 
health to talk, the guest will be charmed 
beyond all description, ‘The earnestness 
of the woman, as she looks straight into 
one’s eyes and perhaps seizes your hands 
in her own finely fibred slender fingers, 
leaves an imprint upon both heart and 
interest not readily, if ever obliterated. 
Close to her, the eyes are beautiful ; large 
deep blue orbs that have hosts of shifting 
emotions in their depths. All the face 
is strong, alive with bright intelligence, 
every feature is master of itself and can 
get along without the least help from its 
relatives. At her home, the ‘*Pines,” she 
enjoys the privilege of outdoor exercise 
to the highest degree. She is a fine rider, 
and has a fine black horse that, full 
of mettle, is under the most amiable 
control with his distinguished owner in 
the saddle. Miss Morris’s mother lives 
with her at this lovely home on the IHud- 
son, and Mr. Harriot is both proud and 
zealous in surrounding his artiste wife 
with every conceivable comfort and lux- 
ury. 

As an emotional artiste the subject of 
this sketch wears all the first honors 
of American talent in sympathetic art— 
and to her name is inscribed not only 
admiration for her great dramatic skill, 
but respect for her womanly graces with 
strong sympathy for her ill health and 
all the inconveniences and sufferings it 
imposes. She is to be honored for her 
actual heroism in hewing out from grave 
obstacles a ‘*deathless name,” and from a 
helpless child of bitter poverty, has made 
for herself an enviable reputation that 
honors the history of the American stage, 
as well as placing a laurel wreath upon 
her head and surrounding her with afflu- 
ence when she needs it most. ‘* Honor 
to whom is due” is nowhere more ap- 
plicable than to Clara Morris, the peer of 
the stage in modern dramatic art, in one 
continent at least, and the honorable rival 
of any foreign artiste now before the 
public. 

LISLE LESTER. 
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VIIL.—BROOKLYN’S 


By GENERAL 


There is among the people of Brooklyn 
a natural feeling of pride in their city 
government and social life, which should 
also be extended to the National Guard 
quartered in their midst. The untiring ex- 
ertions of Generals Woodward, Dakin and 
Jourdan have resulted in the solidification 
ofa division, which, taken either asa whole 
or in its parts, challenges comparison 
with any military body other than pro- 
fessional troops. This assertion is based 
not upon a superficial glance at a holiday 
parade but ona knowledge of the substan- 
tial services rendered by the officers as well 
as the pluck and hardihood of the men. To 
substantiate these points, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the extremes of tem- 
perature to which it has been the ‘ for- 
tune of war” for the Brooklyn National 
Guard within the pest few years to be 
exposed ; to recall the endurance of 
the men at the funeral of the victims of 
the Brooklyn Theatre fire, with the 
thermometer below zero; the Decoration 
Day parade of a few years since with the 
thermometer at 110°; "the downpour of 
rain at Admiral Farragut’s funeral, as 
well as at the recent celebration of Evacu- 
ation Day, and finally the tedious twelve- 
mile march at the recent obsequies over 
General Grant’s remains. ‘T'hese occasions 
have proven the endurance of the men 
and the ability of the officers. The public 


Note.—In justice to General Molineux, the 
readers of this article are reminded that the 
subject treated was selected by the Editor, and 
that some embarrassment naturally arises from 
the fact that the writer, owing to his official 
connection with the National Guard, is loath 
to criticise his comrades-in-arms for shortcom- 
ings, and is sensitive that he may be criticized 
for over-praise given to organizations, their 
officers and members, of whose devotion to 
military duties he is adaily witness. The Edi- 
tor feels contident, however, that his readers 
will agree in the opinion that the article in no 
portion manifests these embarrassments, and 
that it is written in an honest and straightfor- 
ward manner and from an impartial stand- 
point.—EDITorR. 
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and the spectators of a New York parade 
are apt to forget that their favorite city 
organizations have come fresh from Ar- 
mories near at hand to which they can be 
promptly dismissed, and that the contin- 
gent from the City of Churches has been 


assembled hours earlier, has endured 
preliminary march and has to undergo 
the same at the end of the parade. 


Endurance is the true test of a soldier and 

by it his usefulness should be judged. 
Precautions on the part of the officers 

against accidents and over exertions, good 


temper in dealing with crowds by the 
rank and file are, likewise, admirable 


tests of the sterling qualities of citizen 
soldiers, and probably one of the severest 
trials ever given was on the occasion of 
the Prospect Park field mancuvres of the 
Brooklyn Division, Feb. 23rd, 1885. <As 
was humorously, but truly, remarked by a 
military writer, ‘‘ General Public” com- 
manded that d: iy, and all the carefully 
prepared arrangement of the troops was 
rendered negative by the immense number 
of spectators who, in, around and among 
the soldiers hampered the various moye- 
ments. Forty thousand men, women and 
children were too powerful for the twenty- 
five hundred blue coats of the Division, 
who, taking in the situation, good natur- 
edly and gracefully conformed their move- 
ments to accommod: ite the citizens. With 
this vast multitude crowded in a limited 
space the troops executed their firing of 
blank cartridges (fifty thousand) without 
a mnie accident to mar the pleasure of 
the spectators. This must not and cannot 
be attributed to chance ; it was due tothe 
soldierly care, precautions and forethought 
of company and battalion officers and to 
the discipline of the men. When one 
reflects on the accidents frequently arising 
in the sham-fights of less disciplined or- 
wanizations in various parts of the coun- 
try, the more honor is due the Brooklyn 
National Guard. An ex-ofticer of the 
regular army, noticing on that occasion 
the steady march of the troops over the 
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ice and snow, made this remark ‘ JVed/, 
we have before us good legs, good care, 
good nature, good officers ; what more can 
be demanded of a volunteer body 2?” 

To arrive at and. sustain this state 
of discipline is difficult, and few  per- 
sons can realize the amount of labor, 
time, and attention, officers have to de- 


vote in maintaining organizations. Mem- 
bers of the National Guard are con- 


stantly receiving their discharges and 
being replaced by recruits, who must in 
their turn be disciplined ; and so the work 
goes on continuously, keeping alive the 
military spirit of the Nation and edu- 
cating its defenders in the proper dis- 
charge of duties which may come to 
the fore at any moment. Every man 
who leaves the ranks of the National 
Guard with an honorable discharge has 
been educated to be a soldier, is alive 
to the importance of military defense, and 
is capable of instructing others in the 
duty. 

The Supervisors of Kings County 
for many years have realized the ne- 
cessity of sustaining the State Troops, 
and have been in no way backward in 
obeying the law which requires them to 
provide armories for military use ; hence, 
at the present day we find admirable 
buildings erected, or in process of com- 
pletion, for all and every organization, 
All reasonable requests for improvements, 
have been, with but few exceptions, 
readily granted by the Civil authori- 
ties. The buildings ate connected 
by telephone, which greatly facilitates 
the transaction of business and ensures 
any required rapid military movements, 
and to these will be added several other 
changes, now under contemplation, for 
the defense of the buildings in the event 
of serious trouble. 

Public attention is frequently drawn 
to cases of delinquent members of the 
military being confined in jail. At first 
glance this seems a very harsh, not to 
say unnecessarily cruel, punishment, but 
when the justice of the law and its abso- 
lute necessity is considered, the wonder is 
that more cases do not occur. The service 
is voluntary, and the recruit is instructed 
as to the contract he isabout to enter into 
with the State. Ie takes the oath to serve 
and then and there only does he be- 
come liable for non-attendance at drill and 
parade. Ife cannot be fined or punished 


without a fair hearing before a Court 
sworn to do justice, and I fail to recall 
any instance in which reasonable ex- 
cuse has not been accepted for non- 
performance of military duty. If the 
delinquent persists in neglecting his duty, 
refuses to appear before the Court, and 
defies all legal authority, it stands to 
reason that unless he is punished by fine 
or imprisonment, discipline in the Na- 
tional Guard would speedily be at an 
end, and the force as a military body 
become a farce. ‘The imprisonment 
measure can only be resorted to after trial 
and condemnation to fines by a Court, and 
before arrest the Marshall is compelled by 
law to prove he has tried every reasonable 
means to satisfy the debt of the delinquent 
by seizure of property. Failing to find 
property,he can then arrest and confine in 
jail for a term not exceeding twenty days. 
The records prove, and they are open for 
investigation, that there is not a single 
instance where the man imprisoned was 
not guilty. 

The military code goes still further to 
protect the soldier against injustice, or un- 
due severity, by providing, ‘* that the pris- 
oner may be liberated at any time by or- 
der of the officer ordering the Court that 
imposed the fines or penalties.” Practi- 
cally this enables the prisoner or his 
friends to call the attention of the General 
commanding the Brigade or Division to the 
case, who can at once release the pris- 
oner if in his judgment it be wise to do 
so. The utter lack of all star-chamber 
proceedings or of any possible injustice to 
the individual is one of the happy charac- 
teristics of the military service. All men 
being free and equal in the eyes of the 
law and standing on an equality in social 
and business relations, when banded to- 
gether as a military body, the obedience 
of the subordinate to the superior must 
be firmly enforced by the law and disci- 
pline. 

The elective system prevails in the se- 
lection of officers ; this would be fraught 
with danger to discipline were it not 
in the first place checked by the com- 
mon sense of the men who desire to have 
the most able and energetic of their 
number command them, and in the sec- 
ond place by the State law, which says, 
‘you can elect whom you choose, but 
he shall not receive the State Com- 
mission until he shall have passed an 
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before a 
officers as to 


examination Board of exper- 
ienced his fitness for the 
office :” thus safe-guards are placed around 
the appointment of those to whom re- 
sponsibility is given. 

These dry particulars are given, as it is 
important that every citizen should know 
the careand attention bestowed upon the 
proper management of the Guard, so that 
they will readily give their support to the 
National Guard and induce young men to 
join its ranks, for the service is nothing 
more than healthy athletic exercise under 
careful instructors, and the employment of 
leisure time in an agreeable manner in the 
society of comrades and equals. The 
drills at the armories, as well as the recre- 
utions and amusements provided for the 
members are always open to the public. 

The total force of the second Division 
is about as follows : 





Officers. Men 

CPORPTAL WNOONS: oo ss oc bs vase cecc eden 3 

Staff .. ee eT er er ee 39 

Signal and Telegraph Co. ........... 16 
drd Battery Artillery............... 5 ats) 
[Sth Reriment..... 2. sess aces ie 647 
14th Pe eer Ceusiierpien Sinise ss ee 34.0 576 
17th Separate Co. (Flushing) 5....... 5 46 
PARI oo gic si6cins) ain oe oe ces .. 35 662 
32d [| Ree evebehs eae? Kee bwa nie 26 $14 
47th eS euk kets cet erece 2 25 «422 
Total, 3039 217 2822 


While this presents a foree ot over 3000 
men liable to duty, yet the number pres- 
ent at any parade only averages sixty-five 
per cent of the total, or two thousand 
men, Varying somewhat with the occasion, 
its popularity, the season, and the busi- 
ness engagements of the men ; for it can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon the 
general public that except in cases of emer- 
gency, military parades are not allowed 
to unduly interfere with the usual avoca- 
tions of life. Let the alarm be given, how- 
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ever,that the call is for active work,for the 
protection of life and property and the 
National Guard turns out in full force, 
and, as has been proven time and again, 
ninety per cent and over cheerfully re- 
sponding to the call, the remainder being 
satisfactorily accounted for as sick or 
absent from the city. The old militia 
spirit of fuss and feather and showy use- 
lessness has departed ; the sarcasm ‘* In- 
vincible in peace, invisible in war” no 
longer applies, —in its place has appeared 
a strong disciplined force with good shoof- 
power, uniformed for and 
work, and bearing the stamp of men alert 
and ready to perform good and faithful 
duty in an emergency and worthy of the 
f whoever may command 


liad ser\ ice 


contidence of 
them. 

The intrinsic value of the Division as a 
reliable military force has been immensely 
increased of late years by the shooting 
ability of its members obtained by con- 


stant practice at Creedmore. For this 
skill in marksmanship, credit is due 
to a citizen of our city, a former offi- 


cer of the Division, Gen. W. 
Wingate, best known as the ‘father of 
rifle practice.” Ilis exertions have been 
ably followed up by Gen, Dakin and a 
host of other ofticers of Brooklyn to whose 
fame as military shots would be diffi- 
cult to add new laurels. 

Such is a brief outline of the condition 
of Brooklyn soldiers taken as one body. 
Considerable interest Is attached to the 
individual record and history of each 
regiment and organization, but in order 
that full justice may be done to each and 
all, I will defer this portion of my paper 
until the next or a succeeding issue, when 
more space can be given to that, and | 
believe, the most interesting part of the 
subject, than is now possible. 
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MRS. BEECHER’S MONTHLY TALK. 


[The articles appearing under this heading are written especially by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
for these columns, and are protected by copyright in each instance.--EDITOR. ] 


ABOUT COFFEE. 


Many people, particularly public and 
business men. depend very largely on their 
coffee for comfort and refreshment. Their 
profession and commercial affairs often 
keep them much from home, traveling in 
every direction, and obliged to submit to 
such accommodations as they can find in 
all grades of public houses, good, bad and 
indifferent. If they can get good coffee, 
they graciously excuse almost all other de- 
linquences. But, unfortunately, they find 
little comfort in the miserable coffee that 
is so frequently served up in hotels and 
restaurants, and such unfortunates have 
a claim on our sympathy, and on the 
active efforts of all housekeepers to en- 
deavor to remedy the evil. The decoc- 
tion set before weary travelers, and called 
coffee, is such a sore disappointment 
that, if emphatic words are sometimes 
used, one can hardly be surprised. 

It is hard enough to have a poor kind 
of coffee ; but poor as it may be, ‘insult 
is added to injury” by adulteration. 
Barley, chicory, rye and other materials are 
substituted, cheaper than coffee, but giv- 
ing the required bulk. Not long since we 
heard one of those much enduring class 
of people, when speaking of the vile stuff 
so often served out to weary travelers, 
make some very energetic remarks on the 
subject which might have given a report- 
er some choice material to fill columns 
which are always asking, like Oliver Twist, 
for more. But these remarks showed con- 
clusively how easily any deviation from 
real honesty, in preparing coffee, is sure 
to be detected. The tongue, eyes and 
nose are, for many things, the best de- 
tectives in the world. No one can mix 
any of the articles spoken of, even with 
the best coffee in the world, and from that 
compound furnish a beverage that can 
beguile a real coffee lover into the belief 
that he is partaking of the true article. 

If you take a cup of the finest coffee 
bean freshly roasted and ground and with- 
out adulterations with any foreign sub- 
stances put to it, when making the small- 
est quantity of state coffee, that has been 
once cooked, and left over, or make the 


pure coffee in a pot in which some of the 
dregs of the last making, equally pure, 
still remain, and the eye of a connoisseur 
will instantly detect the imposition, even 
if smell and taste are, as they are not like- 
lv to be, at fault. The moment milk or 
cream is added, the coffee becomes a dark 
bluish disagreeable color, repulsive to the 
eye, and very unpalitable to the taste. 

When traveling in the morning the 
passengers on the first train stops, ** ten 
minutes for refreshments,” will have the 
best coffee that restaurants will furnish 
through the day, for it is uncharitable to 
suppose that in the early morning the 
cotfee boilers are not all emptied, at least, 
and we would try to hope, well washed 
and scalded. If this is the case, and the 
coffee is even passably good, fresh roasted, 
and ground, if the coffee pot is hot 
when the coffee is put in, if the water is 
boiling dudbéling hot,when poured on to the 
coffee, which it should not be till fifteen 
minutes of the train’s arrival, and if it is 
then allowed to boil up only two or three 
times,then set back where it will only gent- 
ly simmer till the train whistles for stop- 
ping, and then set one side, a great spoon- 
ful of cold water poured to it, then the 
morning passengers will hardly fail to 
have very good coffee. But when the 
next train is due, unlucky mortals, their 
prospects for a decent cup of coffee are 
very gloomy. And the next, and the next 
until the last train which will stop for 
refreshments has passed, will find it grow- 
ing from bad to worse. 

Fresh ground coffee may be often added 
through the day, but are the old dregs 
thrown out, the boilers washed and scald- 
ed each time new coffee is added? Ah! 
There’s the trouble. Probably this has 
not been done once during the entire day. 
But as no guest will have time, even if 
they have opportunity or inclination to 
watch the process of preparing the coffee, 
none can positively assert that several 
times during the day, fresh coffee is added 
to the many-times-steeped-dregs of that 
which was prepared in the morning. 
Only when the boiler is too full to hold 
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any more, judging by the taste or smell, 
are the old dregs thrown out, and the 
boiler washed, perdaps, for the next. No 
doubt, however, although the passengers 
make fewer complaints than they would 
seem to be justified in doing, they are all 
unanimously of the opinion that they 
have not received their money's worth in 
coffee, however inviting other provisions 
may have been. The eye detects at once 
by the dirty bluish color, that the old 
state coffee has remained in the boiler all 
day, and therefore the passengers on the 
last train pay ten cents for coffee that has 
been soaked and re-boiled all day. The 
morning passengers, who had it when 
fresh-made, paid no more. Is this honest? 

There is, however, unlike most evils, 
one pleasure cained by this discomfort. 
Let one who has hi id such an experience 
go home, and us his fragrant 
‘Well, surely 
and no coffee 
If the 
is hi 


11is 


» sets over 
coffee, Say s wite, 
there is no place 
my wife gives me. 
ippy smile that acknowledg 
solifession far toward com- 
pensating for all his traveling discomfort, 
then he deserves poor coffee Geers he has 
learned to translate and appreciate all 
that smile was meant to convey. No gift 
could have given her more pleasure. 
Moral—Gentlemen! Once in a while 
it will do no ha if should happen 
L 


ike home, 
sO cood as if 
quick hi 


does not go 


rm if it 
by look 


often, manifes and word that 
your wives efforts to make your homes 
the place where you will be the most com- 
fortable, if not the most happy, are e truly 
appreciated. A diamond, ruby, ora silk 
dress will cost you many times more than 


acts, and will, to loving hearts, be far 
less acceptable than gentle words fitly spo- 
ken. And tl is true 
economy, if nothing more. 

But to return to the coffee. 

There 
be forgotten, if you would make good 
Be sure that you buy the best that 
ean be had. A poor article cannot make 
good coffee. Be sure that the 
: fully pi over 
rejecting every 
then put ther 
rub thoroughly—to 


such 


jus VOU See our ady vice 


coffee. 


berries are 
be fore roasting, 
imperfect kernel, and 
n on a large coarse cloth and 
remove all dust and 
dirt, but never wash them. 

It is safest and far better economy to 
buy coffee green, and see to the roasting 
of it yourself, or see that is carefully 
done. Set the pan—if you have no roast- 
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are a few things that must never 
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er—in the oven, leaving the door open 
till the kernels are well heated through, 
but not browned at all; then set over the 
fire, stirring constantly till every kernel 
isa rich clear brown. If left for only a 
moment, some kernel will get browner 
than the others, and even that is enough 
to take from the perfect flavor of the cof- 
fee. When roasted till the kernel can be 
easily cracked in the mouth, put in a bit 
of butter, the size to be determined by 
the quantity roasted at one time. Stir it 
in thoroughly, and when quite cold, put 
into an air-tight box, if more is roasted 
than is needed for mess. but to be 
sure of the most perfect coffee, it should 
be roasted every morning, ground hot and 
made immediately. 

Have the coffee- 


and be sure it is well 


one 


boiler perfectly clean, 
dried after it is used 


every time. When ready to make the 
coffee, rinse in boiling water, then let it 
dry while grinding the coffee. Put the 
offee, as soon as ground, into the dry 


of the range till 
hrow in an egg-shell, 
pour on as mucl lini water as will be 
needed. Stir the whole together, cover 
closely, and set over a quick fire till it 
boils, but leave it there only a minute or 
two at the longest after it boils, then set it 
back where it will simmer gently, or at a 


c 
boiler, set it on the side 
quite hot, then t 
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slow boil, for «a few minutes—not more 
than ten. Then take from the fire, pour 
out part of a cupful to be sure to clear 


the spouts from any grains, then pour it 
back again; let it stand a moment to 
settle, then send it to the table hot. 

Some wet the coffee with a little cold 
water and stir it up to a paste before put- 


ting it into the boiler. sut we do not 
think it is as nice. Some beat in an egg 
or part of one with the dry coffee, before 
pouring on the boiling water. But we 


think it binds the coffee into a ball, and 
while much of the aroma is lost, the full 
strength is not extracted except. by boil- 
ing longer than can be done without in- 
jury. The egg-shell is quite sufficient to 
settle the’ coffee, and a real coffee lover 
will much prefer it without the egg. It 
will settle very clearly without either by 
throwing in a spoonful or two of cold 
water, after having cleared the spout from 
all sedimengs. 


But each housekeeper has her own 
fancy about making coffee, as well as in 
almost all of the duties that come under 
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her control. Therefore, a young house- 
keeper is bewildered by the often contra- 
dictory explanations and advice, and feels 
that in the multitude of counsellors, in- 
stead of finding wisdom, she finds noth- 
ing but confusion ; her wisest plan will 
be to give a fair trial to those which seem 
to her most sensible, and then decide 
which she finds the most to her own taste. 

In selecting the variety of coffee there 
is as great diversity in taste and opinions ; 
some want none but old Java, some the 
Ceylon, some a mixture of old Java and 
Mocha, and some are so perverted that 
they really prefer Rio. In our opinion, a 
mixture of one fifth Mocha, and four-fifths 
of old Java makes the best coffee, but try 
all, then hold fast to that which is best, 
or best satisfies your taste. 


RECEIPTS. 

Sort MoLasses GINGERBREAD, —Put in 
au pan two or three cups of flour, half a 
cup brown sugar, one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of ginger, a secant teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Have two terspoontuls of soda 
dissolved ina little water. Put together 
one cup and a half of molasses, one cup of 
nice beef shortening, or butter, and set 
over the fire; as soon as it boils up stir 
quickly, and pour over the flour, stirring 
or beating all together very thoroughly. 
Then add two cups of sour milk, and the 
dissolved soda, Stir again quickly, and, 
if needed to make as thinas cup cake, add 
more flour. — Beat lastly very thoroughly, 
put into a well buttered pan, and bake 
quickly, 

WHAT IS LEFT FROM THE DINNER Roast. 
—There seems to be only the ribs and 
nearly bare bones, a few little bits of meat, 
and a few spoonfuls of juice round the 
platter, and a spoonful or two of gravy, in 
the gravy boat. Perhaps there is four 
cold potatoes, a little of the boiled onion, 
w bit or two of turnip and carrot, may 
be a little dressing, hardly worth while 
serving, the cook thinks. = But cut it all 
up fine, and set aside in a bowl until 
morning. Crack the bones, and put 
into a kettle with two quarts of cold 
water, and let them boil, until every mor- 
sel of meat can be stripped from the 
bones, then strain it ; and one will be sur- 
prised at the rich soup and amount 
of meat which will come from the 
bones so closely carved for dinner, In 
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the morning put this liquid over the fire, 
add to it the vegetables and meat, set 
aside after dinner, and in twenty min- 
utes a rich breakfast stew can be put on 
the table, or it can be made into a dump- 
ling soup or stew for dinner by prepar- 
ing dumplings as follows: one quart flour, 
salt and pepper to suit, and two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, mix them 
to the flour thoroughly, then wet with 
sweet milk, or water will do, till stiff 
enough to roll in the hands into balls, two 
thirds as large as a teacup, and when the 
soup or stew is boiling, drop in the 
dumplings, cover close, and keep it boiling 
twenty minutes. Do not peep in every 
few minutes, cold air will make the dump- 
lings heavy, 

SWEET BREADS.—Soak them in cold 
water for an hour, then remove the = skin 
and blood vessels. For two sweet-breads, 
put a pint of water on the fire, ina small 
sauce-pan with sufficient salt, a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, a few slices of onions, six 
pepper corns, two cloves, six sprigs of 
parsley, one of thyme anda bay leaf. Let 
this boil two minutes, then drop in the 
sweetbreads and boil one minute, then take 
them off. Drop the sweetbreads imme- 
diately into cold water, and leave them in it 
from five minutes to an hour as is most 
convenient, knead together two ounces of 
butter and a little flour, one teaspoonful 
of shallots and parsley well chopped, a lit- 
tle salt and pepper. Put this intoa stew 
pan,lay the sweetbreads on it and puta few 
slices of bacon over them. Set the pan over 
the fire, add a half cup of broth, or stock 
the same quantity of white wine, and sim- 
mer tilldone. Dish the sweetbreads,skim 
all fat from the gravy and strain it) over 
the sweetbreads, and serve with mush- 
rooms and cauliflower if agreeable. 


Peacn JeELLY.—Put ten ounces of 
sugar to half a pint of water, and make 
from ita thin jelly. Pare ten or twelve 
ripe peaches, cut them in halves and take 
out the stones, crack half of them and put 
them into the syrup with the halved 
peaches. Let them simmer fifteen min- 
utes adding to them the juice of lemons 
or oranges, and the grated rind of two; 
when done take out the peaches and strain 
the jelly through a jelly bag, add ten 
ounces of dissolved gelatine, and pour into 
ua mould and place on ice till the jelly be- 
comes stiff enough to turn out. 
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print such information from our columns 
as may seem to them worthy of such 


action, but we must at the same time in- 


sist that we be accorded 


proper recog- 
nition for what is very frequently obtain- 
and 
the 


this 


considerable labor 


We 


attention to 


ed only after 


roportionate expense. regret 


)D 
necessity of calling 


want of journalistic courtesy, but recent 


instances that have been brought to our 


attention where entire articles, and in 


nt 
three cases entire departments, have been 


y* 


attached, have 
both 


printed with no eredit 


seemed to us to make this protest 
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The 


discussion of the propriety to es- 
States for the entombment of the nation’s 
illustrious dead, conducted by THE 
BROOKLYN MAGAZINE in its last issue 
ontinued in the current number by 
Archdeacon Farrar, 


is directed a renewed attention to the 
subj throughout the country. The 
weight of this popular awakening, made 
manifest to us through the press and the 
m s, seems to be against the proposi- 


ion. Mr. Aldrich, for example, in the 


current Atlantic, t an Ameri- 


Nat ¢ 
- 


Te? 





an Pantheon would ultimately become 
( receptacle of xtinct pugilists” and 
other characters of questionable repute, 
and that this obstacle is but one of two 
thousand other objections which would 
make i} prac ticable an American West- 
n ste} An equally eminent contem- 
ry, on the other hand, asserts that 

t only could the interments be restrict- 


lives and 
immortal 
literature, art 


lusively to those whose 
made their names 


n the history of American 


eeds have 


nd statesn anship, but that a national 
hrine would serve as a wholesome stimu- 
} to honorable ambition, if we may 
row a sentence from Mr. E. P. Roe. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, in an able editorial 


the Trihune, is of the opinion that the 


prevalling sentiment Is one of strong 
OUD as to the wisdom 


and feas 
the project, that our country is peculiarly 


bility of 
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unfavorable to it, and that it is not fro 
death, but from life, that we and our suc- 
cessors must learn. ‘That a movement 
for the establishment of a Pantheon in a 
country like ours would encounter many 
practical difficulties, admits of no ques- 
tion. Neither will it be denied, on 
the other hand, that such an institution 
would in several respects be a valuable 
possession. The question therefore is, 
are the obstacles presented greater than 
the advantages to be secured? An un- 
willingness on the part of the families 
of our eminent dead to have the de- 
sired remains disturbed, seems to us the 
most formidable objection still presented. 
The idea of a quiet resting-place would 
outweigh in the minds of many even so 
attractive and complimentary a sugges- 
tion as a niche ina national mausoleum, 
and no public desire, be it ever so strong, 
could hope to overcome such a sentiment. 
As a rule, there always exists a pardon- 
able pride and desire on the part of the 
surviving family or kindred of a distin- 
guished citizen in having the remains of 
their beloved dead repose close to their 
home where, undisturbed and unnoticed, 
they may visit the grave of the departed 
father, husband or relation. Whether 
this sacred feeling would be overcome by 
a few noteworthy examples, it is, of course, 
impossible to prophesy. 


* * 
ok 


HASTY MARRIAGES, 


A prominent divorce suit is now pend- 
ing in one of the New York courts in 
which the wife bases her action upon the 
ground that her marriage was hasty, and 
not having found domestic married life as 
bright as she had pictured it, she craves 
her freedom. In other words, that which 
this unthinking girl believed would prove 
a dish of nightingales served up by moon- 
light to the mingled music of many ten- 
dernesses and gentle whisperings, as was 
perhaps her courtship, has on the other 
hand proven a reality, a garden not with- 
out its weeds. And how often is this 
sudden awakening as from a dream ex- 
perienced by young girls! Their imagi- 
nations have pictured a condition of 
things never experienced on this side of 
heaven, ‘lo them marriage seems a gar 
den where no weeds mingle with the tlow- 
ers, but all is lovely and beautiful to the 
sense. Kase, contentment, and every 


luxury that can gratify the taste will be 
theirs. They are blind to the small clouds 
visible on their horizon ; they see only a 
sky of Italian beauty, clear and cloudless. 
They give no thought, they have no con- 
ception of the thousand and one little 
vexations which often cause ripples on the 
waters of married life. Then, when the 
glamor is removed, disappointment sue- 
ceeds pleasure, and the wife learns for the 
first time, when too late, as did the un- 
fortunate young girl above referred to, 
that the bower into which she has entered 
counts many thornsamong its roses. And 
how easily might all such disappointment 
and unhappiness be avoided if true wis- 
dom were emploved in days of courtship. 
Marriage should be made a study, and 
every young girl or man—for the latter are 
as often found at fault—should so con- 
sider it. Courtship is too often looked 
upon as a season of mere pleasure, its 
chief objects to be wooed, charmed and 
her than a period afforded for 
the judicious selection of a life compan- 
ion, a time when habits, tastes, opinions 
and modes of thought and feeling should 
be learned. A writer has truly defined 
courtship as a voyage of discovery or a 
court of inquiry to see wherein and to 
what extent there is a harmony existing 
between the twain interested. And this 
is true courtship. Instead of senti- 
mental moonshine and meaningless gush, 
let the youth endeavor to learn whether 
the voung girl at his side, and vice versa, 
is the one whom, of all the world, is best 
adapted to make the journey of life with 
him. Love, but love not blindly, so that no 
stumbling block may be left become 
uv torment after marriage. Ascertain well 
before marriage who and whut is the 
young girl or man upon whom your affee- 
ions are centered. Employ calm and 
careful consideration, ‘To the young girl 
marriage isa world from which she can- 
not return; let her then be careful wit 
whom and under what circumstances she 


enters it. Let not | 





caressed, rat 


to 
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hot haste or blind 
stupidity bring for her a life of unhappi- 
ness and misery, As men and women 
prepare themselves for the different pro- 
fessions, trades and eallings in life, so 
likewise let them prepare themselves for 
entrance into that grand social institu- 
tion of humanity whose laws and rela- 
tions are of momentous Importance CO the 


race 








LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


To dwell, for a time, with 


—The question is asked whether the 
editor of the Century Magazine, in de- 
voting so large a part of each of his num- 
bers to the series of war articles, is not so 
printing them ‘‘to the sacrifice of more 
varied articles and tales of fiction which 
more properly belong toa magazine.” The 
inquiry, which is one that has suggested 
itself to others, is, we believe, based upon 
a misapprehension, as an examination of 
the Century for the past year will show. 
During this time the magazine has been 
stronger in fiction and general literature 
than ever before, the war papers simply 
taking the place of other illustrated arti- 


cles which have often been on similar 
topics. Neither can we agree with our 
correspondent in the expressed belief that 
fiction and more ** varied” articles than 


those dwelling upon notable battles ‘‘more 
properly belong to a magazine.” No maga- 
zine in our opinion should, or can with 
profit, deluge its readers with an 

abundance of articles of any particular 
character, or upon any one topic: unless it 


: 
desires to 


subject 


lo 
ug 


over- 


e such a or such 


itself and through 
it appeal to xelusive readers. 
A magazine should always aim to be a re- 
ceptable for meritorious papers and essays 
upon the widest possible range of instruc- 
sts, and the great 


of 


mak 


literature special with 





an ¢ class of 


tive and interesting s ibje 


(meric hose any other 


battles of 





nation 








al ol vrea importance in 
their historical interest to be considered 
secondary to fiction or articles upon other 


topi 8. literature 
tractive reading for 
zine, unless } 


is certainly at- 
many, but no maga- 
a strictly military 
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It be one ol 
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charac van afford to publish an over- 
abundance of it anv more than other but 


‘ould afford to de- 


number of its 


a botanical 
- an 
iowers, 


subiect doubtless 1S 


or ‘e might be made. We do 
not believe hat t fury has as yet 
committed this mistake, nor do we think 
its editor is in danger of doing so. 
—When two years ago Mr. “G. I. 
Cervus,” whose modesty forbids him to 


shed his agreeable 
a critic pro- 


use his own 
story 


name, pub 


“White 


Feathers, 


‘ 


the writers and their books. 


, 


Goldsmith. 


phesied that readers of fiction might with 
safety look forward to asecond novel from 
the same pen, which prophesy is now veri- 
fied in the new novel A Model Wife, 
published by the Lippincotts. The story 
is one of American life and introduces to 
the reader Vernon Calvert, who, ‘* from 
a time of early prosperity, when he stood 
for a while far up the hill of plenty, had 
slipped downward step by step, clutching, 
struggling, all ineffectually, till, hanging 
for a while upon the brink of utter ruin, 


he had fallen into that dread chasm,” 
dragging down with him his beautiful, 


girlish 
wife-” 


companion, Cora, the ‘* model 
Through all the trials and discour- 
agements of a period of abject poverty, the 
heroine bravely struggles to maintain her 
husband. The loyalty of a pure and good 
wife is strongly portrayed in the charac- 
ter. Surrounded by the temptations nat- 
ural to a beautiful woman, unbefriended 
ina large city, she retains her womanly 
virtues and keeps warm her constancy to 
her husband. Finally she becomes a mod- 
el for an artist, whom the husband dis- 
trusts, and he becomes encircled by the 
poisonous coils of that universal destroyer 
of domestic happiness, the serpent of 
jealousy. Subsequent events prove to him 
his folly, and he is made to recognize the 
‘model wife.” The 
story contains many melodramatic points, 
of which the author has successfully avail- 
ed himself. The characters have been 
well drawn, the moral is plainly set forth, 
and the tale, taken asa whole, most agree- 
ably told. For sale by Mr. George J. 
Swayne in Brooklyn. 


noble devotion of his 


—For the guidance of a large circle of 
our readers who contemplate purchas- 
ing holiday books, there will be printed in 


our next (Christmas) issue a complete 
aud carefully prepared review of the 
Christmas literature of the year. Only 
those publications which command = at- 


tention by their literary merit will receive 
attention, and assurance is given that no 
book will be noticed until after a careful 
perusal and examination. The division 
of ** juvenile literature ” will be from the 
pen of “ ILlope Ledyard” whose reputation 
as a writer needs no comment, while books 
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suitable for adults will be read and no- 
ticed by two or three writers especially 
well qualified for criticising the best liter- 
ature of the day. 


—The brilliant group of literary men 
and women who flourished during the first 
fifty years of this century, or what was 
known as the ‘‘ Knickerbocker” periodgof 
literary work in New York, has furnished 
to Gen. James Grant Wilson the material 
fora delightful volume of literary recol- 
leetions which he has published under the 
title Bryant and His Friends with the 
imprint of Messrs. Fords, Howard & Iul- 
bert. William Cullen Bryant, and no 
more appropriate or impressive literary 
figure could have been chosen, is taken as 
the centre around which the other pio- 
neers of American literature are grouped. 
The volume is rich in biographical notes 
of such writers as Irving, Poe, Halleck, 
Cooper, Willis, and Bayard Taylor, and 
is made especially interesting by the many 
odds and ends of literary gossip, personal 
history, anecdote and reminiscence scat- 
tered through the pages to be found in 
no other work extant. The author has 
been materially aided in his work by the 
friendships enjoyed with many of the 
subjects of which he writes. For sale in 
Brooklyn by Mr. George J. Swayne. 


—Mr. Brander Matthews, whose short 
stories may be said to possess a higher de- 
gree of true merit than those of any of his 
contemporaries, publishes his first ambi- 
tious work of fiction under the title of 
The Last Meeting through the Seribners. 
The story turns upon a mysterious disap- 
pearance, which is ultimately solved, and 
affords Mr. Matthews abundant opportu- 
nity for a display of dramatic effect. The 
plot is not an original one, but is worked 
out so cleverly that it will appear new to 
hundreds of readers. Mr. Matthews’ first 
novel will doubtless be followed by others, 
and we shall be glad to enjoy many more 
productions from a writer whoso happily 
combines a delightful humor with a_ pro- 
nounced literary style. 


—Miss Mary Agnes Tinckner’s novel 
Aurora lies before us in book form, and 
rarely has the reviewer an opportunity 
where, more sincerely and warmly, be can 
recommend a work of fiction than this 
beautiful tale which charmed so many 


thousands of readers during its publica” 
tion in Lippincott’s Magazine. The story 
has been referred to in these columns sev- 
eral times before; sufficient is it,therefore, 
to announce the publication of the book 
and wish for it the success it so pre-emi- 
nently deserves as one of the most charm- 
ing novels of recent date. 


—The Christmas number of The Book 
Buyer promises to be in every respect 
even a more notable issue than that is- 
sued last vear. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr 
will be the opening contributor, Lieuten- 
ant Greely will be represented by a de- 
scription of *¢ A Christma in the Arcties,” 
and the signatures of Brander Matthews, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, H. C. Bunner 
and Lawrence Hutton will be attached to 
interesting reviews of the most important 
holiday publications of the year. 


—Miss Mary N. Murfree, or rather 
“Charles Egbert Craddock” as she is best 
known to fame, is a magnificent pianiste 
playing with a brillianey, it is said, that 
few women equal. She is 28 years of age, 
has very red lips, small white teeth and 
black snappy eyes; hair brown and worn 
in curls about the forehead, surmounted 
bya braid. Wer mouth is large and the 
teeth perfect. When she speaks her 
mouth stretches to a surprising degree, 
her eyes sway, the heavy eyebrews lift and 
intelligence illuminates the face. Then 
only is she at all interesting. This is the 
pen-picture of a friend writing from St. 
Louis who daily sees the new literary lion- 
ess. She is now best known to all her 
friends as Miss Craddock. ‘* She has few 
acquaintances here,” writes my informant, 
‘being modest and retiring to a fault. She 
therefore was almost an unknown when 
the discovery of her identity was made, 
and on her return to St. Louis from Bos- 
ton a desperate effort was made by a 
number of society ladies to bring her out. 
They were not successful, however, since 
Miss Murfree would not accept any favor 
socially, saying she had done nothing to 
warrant her in posing as a celebrity. She 
left two or three weeks since for the 
mountains of Tennessee, where with her 
sister as her guide, helper and friend, she 
will pursue the study of nature and char- 
acter, the delineations of which have made 
her famous.” 
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—Mr. Howells, as described by a friend 
who has just left his Boston home after a 


two weeks’ visit, is an indefatigable 


worker, and writes from nine o’clock 
in the morning until three o’clock in 


the afternoon, when he dines. He is 
scrupulously neat in all his work as well 
asin his dress, and indulges in none of 
the eccentricities of many hterary men. 
In private life the novelist is exceedingly 
companionable, and is a ready and inter- 
esting talker. He has a wonderfully re- 
tentive memory, and a keen observation 
which allows nothing to go by unnoticed. 
He has, of course, gained an enviable po- 
sition in the literary and social circles of 
and is everywhere sought and re- 
with great attention. In appear- 
er hel low the avers age height, 
round, clean shaven, 


Boston. 
sie 
ceived 


ance he isra 


has a face that is 


th 


except for a moustache, and sailew heavy, 
except during conversation when the ex- 


and the 
The au- 
there a 


pre ss10n is materially changed 
face is lighted with animation. 
thor’s hair is dark, with here and 
bit of gray, ¢ generally worn short. 
One seeing him without knowing who he 
was would readily mistake him for a suc- 





cesstul 


told in a pleas- 


ant and { manner, of a thirty 
days n among the wild flowers 
wh ‘ t] mountains and rocky 
ascents of Colorado, and illustrated by 
twel handsomely colored plates, is 
Miss Emm J ver’s Wild Peg of 
Colorado, fresh from the presses of Messrs. 
Casse}] Companv of New York. The 
eXpe lition ; made in the autumn of 
1884 by a happy party, of which Miss 
Thayer was one. The author has made 
no att myptt tanl and by avoiding all 
technica otanical terms she has made 
her desc) 1 ns ol the lowers so asto he 
easily comprehended by other than stu- 
dents and ardent disciples of floriculture. 
Miss ‘I ive} ids r own artist, and 
the results achieved by her, as shown in 
the plates reproduced from her water- 
color sk hes e highly creditable to 
her artistic talents. In her presentation 
of the fferer es of the cactus shi 
has be rhaps the most successful, 
and it would be ficult to find in any 
volume a m superb reproduction of 
the prickly flower than that which faces 
page 28 of Miss J iyer's book. So de- 
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lighted were the party with the results of 
their trip that upon its close a repetition 
of it met with hearty favor, a suggestion 
which we cordially echo. 

—Brooklyn talent will 
resented in the historical literature of 
Vermont. During the present month, 
Mr. Cecil Tampden Howard, of this city, 
graceful verse-writings have won 
for hima deserved reputation, will pub- 


shortly be rep- 


whose 


lish a brochure on Brattle borough in 
Verse and Prose. The selections to be 
included are illustrative of places and 


scenes in Brattleborough and will be 
from the writings of ** Fanny Fern,” Mrs, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Wallace Bruce, Mr. 
Howard and othe te The little work will 
be brought out by Mr. F. E. Housh of 
Brattleborough. 

—In neat pamphlet form, Messrs. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert have issued the eight 
sermons on ** Evolution” delivered by Mr, 
Beecher during last summer in Plymouth 
Church. The sermons discuss the bear- 
ing of the evolutionary philosophy on 
the fundamental doctrine of evangelical 
Christianity, and have been thoroughly 


revis ed by Mr. Beecher before publication 
in th permanent form in which they 
now appear. A preface is added in which 


the Piymouth pastor compounds his ev- 
olutionary beliefs. and outlines the future 
of the doctrine of Evolution. Mr. Beech- 
er believes that while the theology rising’ 
the horizon may not be the perfect 
theology, it will be a regenerated one 
far more powerful than the old, in which 
hope and love shall cast out fear. 
Brooklyn : Mr. George J. 
-The practical and helpful series of 
‘talks with mothers ” printed in recent 
issues of Babyhood from the pen of Mar- 
ion Harland have been collected and bound 
Tog ther in a volume of Common 
fhe Nur sery by Charles Seribner’s 
Kim] abr is given to the fact that the 
medical theses,but familiar 


and suggestions such as 


upon 


Swayne. 


Sense tn 
Sons 


papers are not 
talks mothers 
will appreciate. The 
who is 


coming from 
a woman recognized 
as the leading authority in this depart- 
ment of literature, will prove 
helpful to thousands of mothers who are 
in need of a practical teacher who thinks 
before she speaks, and whose recommen- 
dations are always preceded by tests per- 
sonally made. 


book, 


evervW here 


dome stic 
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“WAYSIDE LOITERINGS. 


To loiter by the wayside, with notebook and pencil in hand, saving here and there a scrap from the deluge of time. 


Charles Swain. 


—In the south-west corner of Prospect 
Park, close to the 15th street entrance, 
in a secluded spot, surrounded by large 
maple and chestnut trees,is the ‘*Friend’s 
Cemetery.” It covers a territory of near- 
ly five acres, and to thousands of visitors 
to the Park its existence is unknown. 
The cemetery was opened long before the 
Park was laid out, and among its first 
interments were the transferred remains 
of some of those buried in the old Quaker 
burying ground on Houston street, near 
the Bowery, New York City. Many years 
ago no tombstones of any description were 
permitted, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the sect. Considerable confusion 
arising from this rule, a revision was 
made by the society allowing the erection 
of headstones not higher than sixteen 
inches. Each plot is sixteen feet square, 
and remains the property of the society. 
No individual purchase of ground ean be 
effected. A wooden structure stands in 
the enclosure and is used as a waiting 
room and for the convenience of the keep- 
er. It contains a map and a register of all 
interments. The total number of inter- 
ments are estimated at about 1,050, 44 of 
which took place during the past year. 
Among the most prominent Brooklyn 
Friends buried here are Richard Field, R. 
Cornell White, Stephen Valentine and 
Paul Bunker. The leading families rep- 
resented are Griffen, Iaviland, Lefferts, 
Mott, Hicks, Titus, Underhill, Frost, 
Willets, Nash, Cromwell, Legeetts and 
Hall. Several eminent ministers of the 
Society of Friends are also buried here. 
The cemetery is conducted by a governing 
committee of the Society of Friends of 
which Mr. Samuel 'T. Valentine is Chair. 
man. In every respect the cemetery and 
its graves are typical of the simplicity of 
a sect of people, who, if in’ modern 
times may be considered as possessed of 
eccentric ideas, have in their lives and 
habits many beautiful traits of character. 
None are more conscientious in their deal- 
ings with their fellow men as the Quakers, 
and their private livesare as upright as the 
simplicity of their manners and dress, in 
these days of extravagance, is refreshingly 
delightful. 


Ps 
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—‘* The Society of Friends” or ‘* Qua- 
kers,” as they are frequently called, was 
originally one religious denomination, but 
in the year 1828 a division took place in 
the societies throughout the United States. 
At that time Elias Hicks was a prominent 
minister among them. and the views and 
doctrines proclaimed by him were not 
received with favor by a portion of their 
members. The spirit of disunity inereas- 
ing, it finally culminated in the with- 
drawal of perhaps one third of the mem- 
bers who established themselves under the 
title of ‘‘Orthodox Friends.” In dis- 
tinction the remainder of the body were 
ealled ‘* Hicksite Friends,” though both 
branches claim to be followers of the teach- 
ings of George Fox who founded the socie- 
ty more than two hundred years 
Kach society has a place of worship in 
Brooklyn which is known among them as 
a ‘meeting-house.” That of the IHick- 
site braneh is located on Schermerhorn 
street between Boerum place and Smith 
street, while that of the Orthodox is at 
the corner of Lafayette and Washington 
avenues. In Brooklyn the combined mem- 
bership of both ‘tmeetings” is upwards of 
700, that of the Hicksite branch being 
much the larger. One characteristic of 
this people at their religious gatherings is 
the fact that any member who is actuated 
by a proper spirit is at liberty to address 
the meeting. Whena member is frequent- 
lv heard, and his or her communications 
prove acceptable, it sometimes happens that 
he or she is approved and is appointed by 
the meeting to the station of a recommend- 
ed minister. The meeting in Schermer- 
horn street has at present for its approved 
ministers Eliza A. Shepard and Sarah J. 
Titus. John PF. Dorland is now a minis- 
ter at the Lafayette avenue meeting. ‘The 
Quaker element in Broooklyn is only of 
moderate increase. Nearly all are com- 
fortably financed and a poor Quaker is a 
rare exception. This fact is largely due 
to the thriftiness which is the predomi- 
nent characteristic of the sect. If any 
wre unfortunate in business and become 
dependant, they are relieved by a commit- 
tee who have charge of a fund for that 
purpose. The principal Quaker strong- 


ago. 
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holds on Long Island are still at Old 
Westbury, Flushing, Manhassett, Locust 
Valley and Jericho, the home and last 
resting-place of Elias Hicks. About 600 
Quakers reside in these and: other neigh- 
boring villages throughout Long Island. 
The separation of the two sexes in the 
‘**meeting-houses” is generally adhered to, 
although the severe plainness of apparel 
by which a Quaker was formerly distin- 
guishable, is not so closely followed by 
the rising generation. 

* 

pS 


—Divorces are acttially unknown among 


the Quakers, and this absence is ac- 
counted for by the extraordinary — pre- 
cautions employed when two young 
persons desire to be united in mar- 


riage. The parties place their propo- 
sals of marriage in a written form which 
is referred to the society of which they 
are members, and is first acted upon at a 
‘** Preparation Meeting” thereof. Ifall the 
attendant circumstances are in every re- 
spect in accordance with the views of 
those present, the proposal is approved, 
and is then introduced at the ‘‘ monthly 
meeting” where it 1s again passed upon 
and a committee of investigation into the 


characters, habits and circumstances of 
the engaged twain is appointed. These 


committees always consist of two members 
of each sex. The committee, aftera most 
thorough examination and investigation, 
makes its report, generally at the succeed- 
ing ‘‘monthly ” meeting. This ends the 
preliminary arrangements, and the twain 
are then at liberty to proceed in the ac- 
complishment of their marriage, acom- 
mittee of two of each sex being appointed 
by the meeting to see it orderly conduct- 
ed, and the marriage certificate delivered 
tothe Recorder. Asa rule, the impress- 
ive ceremonies are generally conducted at 
the home of the bride, and occasionally 
in the ‘‘meeting-houses.” At the nuptial 
ceremonies, the certificate of marriage is 
given to the couple, which.after receiving 
their own signatures, is in turn signed by 
every person present, and frequently con- 
tains a hundred or more names. Engage- 
ment or wedding rings are rarely given. 
The burial rites of the Quakers are ex- 
tremely simple: the friends of the deceased 
assemble in sulemn and impressive silence, 
which may or may not be broken by some 
minister or other Friend, who may feel 
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called upon to offer a few remarks. The 
coffins or caskets are generally of plain 
polished walnut without handles or other 
ornament. No outward manifestation of 
grief of crape upon the bell of the house 
is given by the strict adherents to the 
Quaker religion, although these customs 
find only a partial following with the 
younger and rising generation. 

. x 

* 

Commencing with Monday, November 
16, the management of the Park Theatre 
will inaugurate a brilliant season of dra- 
matic attractions, during the first three 
weeks of which Mlle. Aimee, Miss Fannie 
Davenport and Miss Maggie Mitchell, will 
follow in successive order, the first named 
presenting ‘*Divorcons” and ‘‘Mam/’Zelle,” 
the secondher great play‘‘Fedora” with Mr. 
t.B. Mantell.and ending with Miss Mitch- 
ell, on November 30, in a round of her in- 
imitable characters. The month at the 
Grand Opera House, opening with Miss 
Charlotte Thompson, will be made likewise 
notable by the appearance, on November 
9, of Mr.and Mrs. W. J. Florence in their 
new impersonations in ‘* No Thorough- 
fare,” and by the famous Rosina Vokes with 
her London company in three different 
plays, viz : ** In Honor Bound,” ‘ My Milli- 
ner’s Bill,” and “The Tinted Venus,” after 
which a week of the grotesque will be 
given by the Hanlon Brothers in ‘* Fan- 
tasma.” The new Criterion. Theatre will 
make its début with a month of sterling 
dramatic merit in which the ‘* Monte 
Cristo” of James O'Neill, the dramatiza- 
tion of Hugh Conway’s ** Dark Days by 
a company from the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, a special production of ‘A 
Moral Crime,” will be given, with a con- 
clusion by Mrs. Join Drew in ‘ The 
Rivals ” during the weck of Thanksgiv- 
ing, a list that gives a fair idea of the high 
character of productions to be witnessed 
during the season at Brooklyn’s new thea- 
tre. Aftera production at the Brooklyn 
Theatre Mr. Jefferson’s ‘* Shadows of a 
Great City ” will be transfered to the Lee 
Avenue Academy, on November 9, where 
its scenes will awaken sympathy, only to 
be changed to laughter and rollocking fun 
by the presentation of ‘* A Parlor Match.” 
During the following week Mlle. Aimee, 
will also appear at this house, during 
Thanksgiving week, repeating the tri- 
umphs which will be scored by her at the 
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Park Theatre the preceding week. Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson will succeed in person 
his play ‘‘Shadows of a Great City” 
at the Brooklyn ‘Theatre on Mon- 
day November 9, during which engage- 
ment the distinguished actor will appear 
in the never-tiresome character of *‘* Rip 
Van Winkle.” The vivacious Lotta will 
succeed Mr. Jefferson, and introduce her 
new play for the first time to a Brooklyn 
public, upon which such high praise has 
been bestowed in the different cities where 
it has been presented. Mr. Roland Reed 
will open the month at the Novelty Thea- 
tre in “‘ Humbug,” where on the evening 
of November 9, ‘A Moral Crime,” will 
also be committed, we trust with success, 
strange as it mayseem to sayso. <A nota- 
ble military prize drill will occur the 
following week in ‘* Her Atonement,” 
upon which great pains will be expended 
to render a complete success. Mr. M. 
B. Curtis, the ‘* commercial drummer ” 
will arrive here afterwards and exhibit 
his ‘‘samples” doubtless to crowded 
houses. 
* ok 
* 


—The literary tastes of a city may very 
frequently be judged from the growth and 
increasing influence of its most prominent 
literary societies, and in the remarkable 
prosperity of the Bryant Literary Society 
is to be found one of several unmistakable 
evidences of Brooklyn’s growth as a liter- 
ary centre. From the humblest of begin- 
nings,this society has worked its way over 
the rough and jagged path over which every 
new organization must pass, until now 
it is unquestionably entitled to hold the 
foremost place in the ranks of the city’s 
literary associations. Its gatherings have 
been made notable by the high distinction 
of those who have participated in them as 
well as for the crowded and_ brilliant 
audiences that have attended them.  Be- 
fore this society have already appeared 
such eminent scholars and publie teachers 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. John White 
Chadwick, Mr. KE. P. Roe, Dr. Charles 
H. Hall, Dr. Howard Grosby, while its 
artistic record has enrolled upon it the 
names of Miss Kmma Thursby, Ovide 
Musin, Miss Maud Morgan, Mrs. Lazar 
Studwell, and Prof. Henry Rowe Shelley. 
The Bryant’s phenomenal growth finds its 
best evidence in the increase of member- 
ship which at the opening of the season 


for 1884 numbered 50 in all, the books to 
date now showing a total number of 860 
members, with over seventy-five applica- 
tions awaiting action at the next monthly 
meeting. Prominent among this large 
membership are many of the best known 
residents of Prospect Heights, including 
General and Mrs. Stewart L. Woodford, 
General and Mrs. C. 'T. Christensen, Rev. 
Robert B. Kelsays, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
K. Pearsall, David A. Boody, Rey. 'T. 8. 
Pycott, Prof. A. S. Higgins, Leonard 
Moody, William Hamilton Gibson, Rey. 
John Rhey Thompson, Hon. and Mrs. N. 
Ht. Clement, Rev. Melville Boyd, Dr. 
James Farley, Rev. Charles R. Treat, Prof. 
A. C. Roe, brother of the novelist, Rev. 
T. A. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. James Cruik- 
shank, Prof. William M. Jeliffe, Mr. and 
Mrs. FE. I. Horsman, Mr. Albert H. 
Angel, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene L. Herrick, 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Rossiter. Until 
such time as a desirable site can be chosen 
for the proposed structure of its own, the 
society will hold its meetings in the beau- 
tiful edifice of the Chureh of Christ on 
Sterling place, which has a seating capac- 
ity ample for the accommodation of the 
society. During the present season several 
notable literary gatherings will be held at 
which ‘* Mark Twain,” Hon. Daniel 
Dougherty, Rey. Dr. George H. Hepworth 
will deliver addresses. The President of 
the society is Mr. D. P. Templeton, and 
to the ripe wisdom and energy of this 
gentleman and the Vice-President, Mr. 
T. L. Woodruff, must be attributed much 
of the suecess which the society enjoys. 
The present season will close on the last 
Thursday in April, 1886. 


* 


—Miss Blanche Willis Howard, the 
young novelist whose recently published 
novel has won so many flattering encom- 
iums for its author, is a beautiful blonde 
with a pair of hazel eyes which have an 
unusual sparkle and fascination in them. 
She still numbers her years with the fig- 
ure 2, has a graceful carriage, and con- 
verses In a fluent, easy manner, charming 
all her male acquaintances and wins for 
her golden opinions from the members 
of her own sex. Her company is sought 
on all social occasions, at which she is 
invariably the general favorite. 
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—As an instance of how thoroughly 
preoccupied was the mind of Abraham 
Lincoln at all times and upon all occa- 
sions, the following anecdote will forcibly 
illustrate: Upon one of his usual levees, 
he was shaking hands with a host of 
Visitors who were passing him in a contin- 
uous stream. An intimate acquaintance 
received the usual conventional hand- 
shake and salutation ; but, preceiving that 
he was not recognized kept his ground, 
instead of moving on, and spoke again. 
Then the President, aroused by a dim 
consciousness that something unusual had 
happened, perceived who stood before 
him, and seizing his friend’s hand, shook 
it again heartily, saving, ‘* How do you 
do? How do you do¥ Excuse me for 
not you at first. The fact is I 
was thinking of a man down South.” He 
afterward privately acknowledged that the 
man ‘down South” was General Sherman, 
then on his march to the sea. 
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Hopkinson, the author of our 
“* Wail Columbia’” 
for other intel- 
lectual achievements. But that produc- 
to confer upon him the 


The song 


spirited national song, 
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was hi 






tion was sufficient 
crown of earthly immortality. 
was produced almost impromptu, for a 
special occasion, A young man named 
Fox, attached to a Philadelphia theatre, 


to have a 





chieny as a r, was about 

benefit At time (1798) there was a 
prospect of war between the United States 
and France, and Fox, anxious to produce 


novelty for his benefit, conceived 
idea of having an original song that 
1 arouse the national spirit. The 
| poets tried to produce one, but 
failed. ‘The benefit was to take place on 
Monday, and on the previous Saturday 
afternoon, Fox called on Judge Hopkin- 
son (who had known him from 
boy) and asked him to write a song for 
h m. adapted to the popular alr of <The 
President’s March.” Hopkinson consent- 
ed, and with the object of awakening a 
truly American spirit, without 


either of the violent political parties of the 


} ta? 
nNeatrica 
‘ 


a school 


offense to 


day. | wrote ‘* Hail Columbia.” It was 

recelved b the audience at the theatre 

W J the \ ide S applause, and Was encor 
| 


ed again and again. The words flashed all 
the Jand as soon as the press could 
were everywhere elec- 


By common consent, 


conduct them, and 


trical in their effect. 
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** Hail Columbia” became and remains, a 
national anthem. 





—The story that Nellie Grant is un- 
happy in her domestic relations, as the 
wife of Algernon Charles Sartoris, will be 
received and read with sincere regret 
throughout the country, even though it 
will cause no surprise. From the time 
when she became conspicuous in the eyes 
of the nation as her father’s pride and 
favorite child, no American girl has been 
80 sincerely beloved by a nation as Nellie 
Grant. Her rare modesty and a nature 
that was as beautiful as it was graceful, 
together with her accomplishments, made 
her an object of affectionate regard to the 
people at large. Upon every occasion 
where the public saw her, she was always 
unassuming, carrying herself with that 
charm of manner which so closely bound 
her in the affections of her family, her 
friends and country. That her marriage 
to Mr. Sartoris should prove an unhappy 
one is not surprising, and was predicted 
by all acquainted with the unattractive 
character of that gentleman at the time 
when the engagement was announced. To 
General Grant the fact became painfully 
apparent sometime ago, and no family 
calamity could have troubled the mind 
of the loving father more as the thought 
that “his Nellie,” his darling and pride, 
should have linked herself to a man who 
did cherish her and was making her 
unhappy, and that she should have gone 
forth from the warmth and love of home 
only to find the chill of disenchantment and 
the harsh sound of angry and impatient 
words. It was the knowledge of these 
facts that filled the heart of the sufferer 
so full of rejoicing when, in obedience to 
Nellie rushed once 


when it was 


hot 


a speedy summons, 
more into her father’s arms 
believed he was near his end. Notwith- 
standing the entreaties of her family, 
Nellie Grant has returned to the home of 
her hasband in England, and there the 
favorite child of the American nation is 
being made unhappy by the incapacity of 
an insipient Englishman to appreciate the 
noble and lovable qualities of a pure-souled 
and sweet-minded woman. 


Julian Hawthorne thus writes of the 
friendship which existed between his fath- 
er and the poet Longfellow “They 
were friends in college and ever afterwards. 
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Each did all he could for the other in the 
profession they had chosen. The literary 
history of no other country can offer a 
more engaging instance of sincere and 
hearty affection of two great writers for 
each other.” 

—The following bit of humorous advice 
which a writer in Puck gives to an aspirant 
for literary honors is worth reproduction: 

‘*Would we advise you to become a literary 
woman? Oh, yes, by all means, Clara. Be- 
come a literary woman, do. When you have 
conquered fame, you will have nothing to do 
but to lie on a satin-upholstered couch and 
turn off delicate and dainty poems, and thrill- 
ing romances and things. You will have a 
salon, and the great ones of the world will 
gather about you and listen with bated breath 
to your lightest utterances. Pages clad in gor- 
geous livery will bring you, on golden sal- 
vers, rose-tinted envelopes. inclosing the ten- 
thousand-dollar checks of your obsequious 
publishers. A grateful populace will put up 
statues to you, name streets, and villages, and 
race-horses, and patent neckties after you. 
Fair maidens will seek an audience with you to 
solicit, on bended knee,the priceless gift of your 
autograph. Such will be your roseate future 
when you have once won fame. And until you 
have performed that trifling feat, you can have 
lots of fun thinking of all this while you are 
trudging around in the rain, with half a gallon 
of water in your shoes, or climbing up twenty- 
seven flights of stairs to sell a hundred dollar 
poem toa twenty-five-cent editor, to be worked 
up intoa tooth-powder ad. for a patent-inside.” 

* 
. Ok 

—On one occasion Joel Barlow, the 
youngest of the triad of American poets 
during the struggle for independence, met 
Oliver Arnold, a cousin of Benedict Ar- 
nold, the traitor, ina book-store in New 
Haven, and asked him for a specimen of 
his talent for making extempore rhymes. 
Oliver at once said, in allusion to Barlow's 
poetic version of Watt’s Psalms ; 

‘You've proved yourself a sinful cre’tur ; 
You've murdered Watts and spoiled the meter ; 
You've tried the word of God to alter, 
And for your pains deserve a halter.” 

* * 

—Cardinal Newman thus recently com- 
mented upon the clerical pomp and vani- 
ties of Oxford: ‘There are ministers of 
Christ with large incomes, living in finely 
furnished houses with wives and families, 
and stately butlers, and servants in livery, 
giving dinners all in the best style, so 
descending and gracious, waving their 
hands and mincing their words as if they 
were the cream of the earth, but without 
anything to make them clergymen but a 
black coat and white tie. And the bish- 


ops or deans come with women tucked 
under their arm; and they can’t enter 
church but a fine powdered man runs 
first with a cushion for them to sit on, 
and a warm sheepskin to keep their feet 
from the stones.” 

—Among the great literary women who 
never married, and who perhaps in history 
will be known as ‘‘ literary spinsters,” 
were Fredrika Bremer, Emily Bronté, 
Hannah More, Harriet Martineau, Eliza 
Cook, Miss Sedgwick, Gail Hamilton, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, Anna Dickinson, 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford and Jane 
Austen. Of those who married, but left 
no children to bear their names, were 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Mrs. 
Somerville, and Lelitia E. Landon. Of the 
female brain-workers of the past who had 
families were Mrs. Browning, Madame de 
Staél, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell and 
Margaret Fuller, who was drowned with 
her young son in her arms. Of modern 
female writers Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, ** Marion 
Harland,” Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and Mrs. Ann 8. Steph- 
ens all have families. 

* 

—The following incident, of which as- 
suranee is given that it isno ** chestnut,” 
is authoritatively told of a New York 
merchant residing on Haneock Street, in 
Brooklyn. Although a gentleman of com- 
fortable means, the merchant has frequent- 
ly economical fits. Desiring to surprise 
his wife upon her return from the coun- 
try, Mr.— concluded to undertake the 
task of varnishing his dining-room, which 
had lost some of its lustre. After devot- 
ing some little time to searching for a pot 
of varnish which had been used on 
previous occasions, the merchant, coatless 
and with rolled-up sleeves, commenced the 
job which after a labor of over eight 
hours he finished to his entire satisfaction. 
The following morning he rose early and 
his first misson was to examine his work. 
Greatly to his surprise he found, upon 
entering the room, that the *‘* varnish” 
had not dried a particle, although both 
doors and windows had been left open. 
A closer examination disclosed the fact 
that unfortunately he had not found the 
pot of varnish, and had actually varnished 
his entire dining-room with maple syrup! 
‘This is a true incident in which the facts 
are exactly as here related. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[All information or queries intendad for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each 
month, Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive attention, The full name and address of writer must 


accompany al] communications, } 
CONDUCTED BY 


53,—While reading your excellent discussion 
of the question re; eardin: eg the proposed Amer- 
ican Westminster ‘Abbey, I recalled to mind an 
important letter written by President Andrew 
Jackson towards the close of his eventful life, 
in Which he declared that he abhored the idea 
of being interred in a costly mausoleum. Sev- 
eral members of *‘The Society of Old Brook- 
lynites’” would feel grateful if you will kindly 
resurrect this interesting communication and 
publish it for their benefit ? 

OLD BROOKLYNITE. 

The letter alluded to was one General 
Jackson addressed to Commodore Elliott, 
in response to a letter from the Com- 
modore presenting to General Jackson a 
splendid sarcophagus for the repose of his 
remains. In this letter Commodore El- 
liott wrote: *‘I pray you, General, to live 
on in the fear of the Lord. Dying the 
death of Roman soldier, an emperor’s 
coffin awaits you.” 


General Jackson’s reply was as follows : 

** With the warmest sensations that can 
inspire a grateful heart, I must decline 
accepting the honor intended to be bestow- 
ed. I cannot consent that my mortal body 
shall be laid in a repository prepared tor 
an emperor ora ar My republican feel- 
ings or principles forbid it. Every mon- 
ument erected to perpetuate the memory 
of our heroes and statesmen ought to bear 
evidence of the economy and simplicity of 
our republican citizens, who are the sov- 
reigns of our glorious Union, and whose 
virtue is perpetuate it. True virtue 
cannot exist where pomp and parade are 
the governing passions. It can only dwell 
with the people—the great laboring and 
producing classes that form‘the bone and 
sinews of our confederacy. I have prepared 
a humble depository for my mortal body 
beside that wherein lies my beloved wife, 
where, without any pomp or parade, | 
have requested, when my God calls me to 
sleep with my fathers, to be laid, for both 
of us there to remain until the last 
trumpet sounds to call the dead to judg- 
ment, when we, I hope, shail rise together 
clothed with that heavenly body promised 
to all who believe in our glorious Redeem- 
er, who died for us that we might live, 


MAUD PRESCOTT. 
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and by whose atonement I hope for @ 
blessed immortality. 
ANDREW JACKSON.” 
54.—Please favor me with the original name 
of Henry M. Stanley, the famous explorer, and 
what his reasons were for making the change? 
INTERESTED. 
The birth-name of Henry M. Stanley 
was John Rowlands. Upon his arrival in 
America, at New Orleans, he was given 
employment by a merchant named Stan- 
ley, who became his benefactor, and 
adopted him upon condition that he would 
bear his name. 
55.—Can you reproduce the particulars of 
the vision which it is said in an anecdote that 
came to Abraham Lincoln of his approaching 
tragedy while lying ona lounge one evening, 
and in which Mrs. Lincoln placed great re- 
liance ? PL... 
It might be impossible for us to answer 
the above if the anecdote referred to, if 
it is the one in question, had not been 
preserved by us at the time of publication. 
The vision that came to Mr, Lincoln is 
best described in his own words: ‘* On 
the evening of the day when I received 
news of my election, worn out by excite- 
ment and fatigue, I threw myself on a 
lounge in my bedroom to rest. Just op- 
posite to me was a bureau with a swinging 
glass, and looking into it, I noticed two 
separate and distinct images of myself. 
A little bothered, perhaps startled, I got 
up and went to the glass, but the illusion 
vanished. Lying down, I saw it again, 
but noticed that one of the faces was 
paler than the other, and had a blood- 
stain on it. When my wife came in I told 
her of the vision, and she, who had great 
faith in signs, and gene ered attached 
some meaning to them, said, ‘It means 
that you will be elected to a second term, 
but will not live through it.’ ” 
56.—What relation did the eccentric Lady 
Hester Stanhope bear to William Pitt, the 
great English statesman ? Did she not retire to 
solitude after his death, living in a deserted 
convent ? THREE READERS. 
Lady Hester Stanhope was a niece to 
William Pitt into whose family she en- 
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tered at the age of twénty, and with whom 
she lived until his death in 1806, acting 
as his private secretary and sharing his 
confidences. Upon the death of the great 
statesman she received a pension of £1. 200, 
which proving inadequate to support her 
in England according to her former rank 
aud style, she retired to solitude in Wales. 
Dazzled by oriental dreams, she moved 
in 1810 to Syria. The Arabs, struck by 
her powers and display of wealth, treated 
her as a queen, ‘Three years later she 
established herself at the deserted convent 
of Mar Elias, near Sidon. Here, wearing 
the dress of an Arabian prince, weap- 
ons, pipe, and all, she ruled her servant 
and the people in the vicinity with abso- 
lute authority, She soon converted the 
old convent, which was perched upon an 
isolated eminence among the wildest scen- 
ery, into a garrisoned fortress. Here she 
sheltered hundreds of refugees. Her pe- 
culiar life preyed upon her mind, and an 
instance is cited of her in this connection 
that she purchased two magnificent Ara- 
bian mares, always harnessed and fed in 
the most sumptuous manner, on which 
she fancied she was to ride into Jerusalem 
with the Messiah at his next coming. She 
died in 1839 at the age of sixty-three, 
surrounded only by her native servants 
who, witheager eyes, watched the dying 
of their mistress and plundered the house 
almost before life had left her body. She 
was buried in the garden adjoining her 
convent-fortress, where her grave may 
still be seen. 


57.—In recent editorials speaking of the ex- 
Governors of the State of New York, I notice 
the name of Myron H. Clark omitted. Is not 
that gentlemen still alive ? 
LEGGATT. 


Ex-Governor Myron H. Clark is still 
alive, residing at present at Canandaigua, 
New York. ILis complete retirement from 
public service probably accounts for the 
omission of his name in the lists of living 
ex-Governors of the Empire State. 


58.—In what manner did the Church of the 
Transfiguration of New York receive the name 
of ‘* The Little Church Around the Corner ” ? 
ELSIE A, C. 
Meadville, Pa. 


The chureh received its title from an 
incident in the death of George Holland, 
a well-known actor, in 1871. Mr. Lol- 
land’s children being regular attendants 
at the Sabbath-school of what was known 
as the Chureh of the Atonement, situ- 
ated at Madison avenue and 28th street, 
application was made to the pastor, Rev. 
W. 'T. Savin, by Mr. Holland’s son, who 
was accompanied by Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son, to have the actor’s funeral held in 
the church. Mr. Savin, who was strongly 
opposed to the theatre and the dramatic 
profession, refused the request, adding, 
however, that perhaps consent could be 
obtained from Dr. Houghton, the pastor 
of the Chureh of the Transfiguration, to 
hold the services there. Mr. Jefferson 
inquired the location of the church. 
Oh,” replied Mr. Savin, ‘you will see 
it if you go up the street, it is that little 
chureh around the corner. There they 
might do such queer things.” ‘* Then,” 
said Mr. Jefferson, ** God bless that little 
church around the corner.” ‘The inci- 
dent became public, and ever afterwards 
the church has been known by its second 
name, 


One of your correspondents asks what 
four adjectives in the English language 
terminate with the syllable dows. There 
are thirty-five adjectives in the English 
language ending in dows :—Amphipodous, 
apodous, centitidous, cephalopodous, dis- 
cordous, decapodous, frondous, gastero- 
podous, gastropodous, hazardous, hetero- 
podous, horrendous, hybridous, infandous, 
iodous, isopodous, joepardous, lemuridous, 
ligniperdous, molybdous, multifidous,mul- 
tinodous, nefandous, niggardous, nodous, 
olidous, pteropodous, solipedous, surque- 
dous, tardigradous, timidous, stupendous, 
tremendous, trachelipodous, vanodous. 

Of these, nine, namely, discordous, 
horrendous, infandous, nefandous, niggar- 
dous, nodous, olidous, surquedous, and 
timidous, are obselete. 

Of the remaining twenty-six adjectives, 
twenty-two are technical terms, which 
leaves four adjectives ending in dows that 
are in common use. ‘These are: hazard- 
ous, jeopardous, stupendous, tremendous. 


L. H. K. 
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DLD FAVORITES. 


‘Old poetry, but choicely good *—Izaak Walton, 


THE LAWYER'S FAREWELL TO HIS 
MUSE. 


As, by some tyrant’s stern command, 

A wretch forsakes his native land, 

In foreign climes comdemn‘d to roam 
An endless exile from his home ; 
Pensive he treads the destined way, 
And dreads to go nor dares to Stay, 

Till on some neighboring mountain’s brow 
He SLOps, and turns his eyes below : 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a last tear, and bids adieu ; 

So I, thus doom’d from thee to part, 
Gay Queen of Fancy and of Art, 
Reluctant move, with doubtful mind, 
Oft stop, and often look behind. 
Companion of my tender age, 

Serenely gay, and sweetly sage, 

How blithesome we were wont to rove 
By verdant hill or shady grove, 

Where fervent bees, with humming voice, 
Around the honey'd oak rejoice, 

And aged elms with awful bend 

In long cathedral walks extend! 

Lull’d by the lapse of gliding floods, 
Cheer'd by the warblings of the woods, 
How bless’d my days, my thoughts how free 
In sweet society with thee ! 

Then all was joyous, all was young, 
And years unheeded roll’d along ; 

But now the pleasing dream is o'er, 
These scenes must charm me now no more ; 
Lost to the fields, and torn from you,— 
Farewell !—a long, a last adieu, 

Me wrangling courts, and stubborn law, 
To smoke, and crowds, and cities draw ; 
There selfish Faction rules the day, 

And Pride and Avarice throng the way ; 
Diseases taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 
Loose Revelry and Riot bold 

In frighted streets their orgies hold ; 

Or, where in silence all is drown’d 

Fell Murder walks his lonely round ; 

No room for Peace, no room for you, 
Adieu, celestial nymph, adieu ! 
Shakespeare no more thy sylvan son, 

Nor all the art of Addison, 

Pope’s heaven-strung lyre, nor Waller's ease, 
Nor Milton’s mighty self, must please ; 
Instead of these, a formal band 

In furs and coifs around me stand ; 
With sounds uncouth, and accents dry, 
That grate the soul of harmony ; 

Each pedant sage unlocks his store 

Of mystic, dark, discordant lore ; 

And points with tottering hand the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze, 

There, ina winding close retreat, 

Is Justice doom'd to fix her seat ; 

There, fenced by bulwarks of the law, 
She keeps the wondering world in awe ; 
And there, from vulgar sight retired 
Like Eastern queen, is more admired, 
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Oh let me pierce the secret shade 
Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with reverend awe, 
The guardian of Britannia’s law ; 
Unfold with joy her sacred page, 
Th’ united boast of many an age ; 
Where mix’d, yet uniform, appears 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
In that pure spring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true ; 
And other doctrines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe ; 
Observe how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right ; 
See countless wheels distinctly tend 
By various laws to one great end ; 
While mighty Alfred’s piercing soul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 
Then welcome business, welcome strife, 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life, 
The visage wan, the purblind sight, 
The toil by day, the lam» at night, 
The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 
The pert dispute, the dull debate, 
The drowsy bench, the babbling hall,— 
For thee, fair Justice, welcome all! 
Thus, though my noon of life be past, 
Yet let my setting sun, at last, 
Find out the still, the rural cell, 
Where sage Retirement loves to dwell! 
There let me taste the homefelt bliss 
Of innocence and inward peace ; 
Untaint’d by the guilty bribe, 
Uncurs’d amid the happy tribe ; 
No orphan’s cry to wound my ear, 
My honor and my conscience Clear ; 
Thus may I calmly meet my end, 
Thus to the grave in peace descend. 

Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 


—2 oe 


ON THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Mortality, behold and fear 
What a change of flesh is here ! 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within these heaps of stones! 
Here they lie, had realms and lands, 
Who now want strength to stir their hands, 
Where from their pulpits sealed with dust 
They preach, *t In greatness is no trust.” 
Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest royalest seed 
That the earth did eer suck in 
Since the first man died for sin ; 
Rere the bones of birth have cried, 
“Though gods they were, as men they died!” 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Drop’t from the ruined sides of kings ; 
Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





Ladies no doubt will be pleased yet sur- 
prised to learn that the straight panels 
are more obsolete. It is also questionable 
whether the severe tailor made costumes 
are going to be as popular as formerly. 
On this point we would caution ladies 
contemplating a new dress to consult 
some competent modisté calculated to be 
informed on such points. If we were 
asked to whom we would refer such ques- 
tions, we would be apt to say the Parisian 
riodisté in charge of Wechsler & Abraham’s 
d-essmaking department, we have also 
learned that draperies are more plentiful 
and a bit higher toward the waist than 
usual. Let us, however, since we are not 
quite prepared to give as much real infor- 
mation this month as we propose in the fu- 
ture,(indeed this department must, we are 
determined, assume authentic and ample 
fashion proportions before long so that 
ladies may refer to it with a certainty of 
getting the newest information from 
European and American fashion centres, ) 
direct your attention, to one of our local 
and leading Fashion houses, namely 
Wechsler & Abraham. ‘There may be 
gleaned all the necessary styles till we 
issue our next number, and as Wechsler 
& Abraham have become the largest 
as well as the leading Family Dry 
Goods Establishment of Brooklyn, it is 
only fair to mention that while they 
have done so handsomely by our ladies, the 
gentlemen have not been overlooked. 
Their ‘‘ Men’s Fixings” department is re- 
plete with every thing needed by man or 
boy,—and the most important point of 
the men’s haberdashery is that they are 
sold on as small profits as they sell Dry 
Goods. Satisfaction is insured. The 
** Chic” shapes and styles, only, are kept, 
so that young gentlemen need not fancy 
that because they can get a tie, a dress 
shirt, a pair of suspenders, a night 
shirt, or the like for thirty or thirty-five 





per cent less than usual, that the material 
and finish are inferior, indeed, it may 
be safely assumed that while the grade is 
highest, the charges are lowest. The 
men’s fixing department adjoins the main 
entrance. This makes it rather handy 
for bashful young men, who generally 
feel a bit delicate about elbowing their 
way through a bevy of ladies in a large 
dry goods store. 


THE CHRISTMAS BROOKLYN MAGAZINE 


will be issued on Tuesday, December 1. 
The number will be considerably enlarged 
in size, and every effort will be made to 
render this issue one of special interest 
and of a thoroughly representative char- 
acter. Among other attractive features 
will be an interesting literary discussion 
by several of the most prominent Ameri- 
can writers; an opening article by the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D.; a new poem 
by Will Carleton ; an interesting reminis- 
cent paper by Martin Farquahar Tupper ; 
a special installment of Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren’s novel ; an entertaining paper 
on the stage by Miss Lilian Olcott, the 
young Brooklyn actress; a Christmas 
poem by Miss Cecilia A. Gardiner ; a no- 
table review of ‘‘The Growth of Brook- 
lyn” by Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D. ; 
a sketch of Mr. Joseph Jefferson and his 
Southern home by Mrs. Lisle Lester ; 
an unusually interesting contribution by 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher; a review 
of Christmas juvenile literature by ‘‘ Hope 
Ledyard,” and other contributions by 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Rey. O. B. Frothingham, Dr. Fred 


erick Henry Hedge, Dr. Minot J. Savage, 
and others. 


NOTABLE CURRENT QUESTIONS. 





The successful discussion of the ques- 
tion ** Has America need of a Westminster 
Abbey ?” will be closely followed by sev- 








eral others of a similar character upon im- 
portant current topics,considered in every 


case by the leading minds of the country. 
In the Christmas issue,the second of these 
discussions, upon an interesting literary 
question, will be conducted presenting 
the sentiments of several of the most prom- 
inent figures in American literature. This 
will be followed by the symposium dis- 
cussion of the annexation of Brooklyn with 
New York, elsewhere fully announced in 
this issue. A fourth, now in course of 
preparation, will treat on an important so- 
eial question in which a number of the 
most prominent American women will co- 
operate, which will be succeeded by still 
two others of an equally representative 
character. <A yearly subscription of one 
dollar forwarded now to the office of 
THE BrooktyN MAGAZINE will include 
all the different numbers containing these 
notable discussions. 


ROLLER SKATING. 


The managers of the Brooklyn Roller 
Skating Rink, of Bedford and Atlantic 
avenues, desire to thank the public for 
their past liberal patronage, and to assure 
them that the same careful attention to 
all details will be maintained this season, 
and they leave the rink and its manage- 
ment to speak for themselves. Special 
attention is given to the gentlemanly de- 
portment of their employees and patrons. 
Their spacious bowling alleys can be 
leased for day or evening games by select 
bowling clubs. 


THE HUDSON IN THE AUTUMN. 


The grand, old ‘ Rhine of America” 
never looked more beautiful than now, 
bordered as it is by mountains and valleys 
richly tinged with their autumn foliage. 
The steamers of the Citizens’ Line which 


leave Pier 44, North River, New York, 
every day at Six P. M., except Saturday, 
pass through the very heart of this beauti- 
ful autumn scenery. It will more than 
repay you to take this superior mode of 
traveling when desiring to go North or 
West. Prompt connection with all morn- 
ing trains at Troy. Tickets can be had 
of all railroad and express agents. Send 
to G. M. Lewis, Passenger Agent, Pier 
44, when wanting a state-room engaged 
in advance. 


PLEASANT TRAVELLING. 


Travelling at this time of the year is a 
pleasure, for one is free from the heat, 
dust, mosquitoes and other annoyances 
which beset in warm weather. 
Experienced travellers will tell you that 
the best way to reach New London, Nor- 
wich, Boston, Providence, Worchester and 


a person 


all New England points is by the reliable 
and favorite Norwich Line, whose palace 
steamers leave Pier 40, North River, New 
York, daily, excepting Sundays, at 4.30 
P. M. Tickets can be purchased at all 
railroad ticket offices in this city ; baggage 
checked free to destination. State-rooms 
engaged in advance by addressing G. W. 
Brady, Pier 40. 


THE RIGHT TIME. 


November is the proper time to order 
your photographs for the holidays. You 
avoid the rush, get better pictures, and 
are sure to have them in time to give to 
friend for Christmas. Duryea of 
253 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, can suit you. 


some 


His famous six dollar imperials can now 
be had for three dollars per dozen. All 
settings are made under Mr. Duryea’s per- 
sonal supervision, and no extra charge is 
made for children. 

















THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Anbsolutely the best, Makes ladies’ shoes look new, 
not varnished, Ask any reliable dealer. Contains 
oll, Softens and preserves leather. Take no other. 
Beware of imitations. Burton & Orrtey, Mfrs., N. Y. 





Ithamar DuBois, 
Popular 


Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON STREET. 


New and Elegant Fall Styles | 
in Gentlemen’s Scarfs, Kid | 


Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, 
etc. 





Skin Diseases, 


Anp HEMoRRHOIDS, 
At All Druggists. 


WHOLESALE Depot, 


422 Nassau St., New York, 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. 








1807. 


bap 


5. 1885. 


BEFORE BUYING YOUR 
FURNITURE & CARPETS, 


FOR THIS FALL’S FURNISHING OR RE-FURNISHING, 


STUDY YOUR 
Ash Chamber Suites 
Cherry ‘ ee 
Walnut ‘“ ~ 


“ or 


INTEREST BY 


with marble top....... 29.00 
Solid Mahogany Chamber Suites, choice 
marble top 60.00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in hair cloth and 
IROEY COMOPINES: Gi6'04.a 5:0 0ewek ois acbaes 42.00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces in spun silk only... .49.00 
" = ss ‘* plush coverings, 
s 


Weleee and Cherry Folding Beds, includ- 
ing mattress 

Pier Glass, French Plate 

Walnut Bedsteads 

Walnut Bereau 

Carpet Lounges 


EXAMINING THE FOLLOWING PRICE 





LIST : 
$10.00 


Cylinder Book Cases 
Walnut Wardrobes 

Walnut Extension Tables .. 
Moquette Carpets, best quality, per yard.... 
Body Brussels, per yard 
Tapestry, ae ese 
All-wool Ingrain ‘‘ 

Cotton and Wool * 

Cotton . 

Hair Mattresses 

Hair Top Mattresses 

Shades per pair 

Parlor Stoves 


(&8" Desiring to give entire satisfaction in everything, the purchase money will be returned should 


any article be found other than as represented. 


Easy Terms of Credit Given if Desired. 


COWPERTHWAIT Co., 


408 to 414 Fulton Street, Cor. Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 
x 
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WILSON’S 
xCcone CREA DE 


Depot, 290 & 292 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
(Opposite Loeser’s.) 


To Churches and Charities, 
To Families, _ - - 


OUR FAMOUS 


, $1.00 per gallon. 
> $1 20 it) 6c 


FLATLAND OYSTERS 


Delivered to Families for Stewing or Frying. 


Prepared to Fry, and on the half- 


shell. 





ree AOE LIN OE. 


Clermont Avenue, near Myrtle. 


TO-NIcHo TtT—— 


TO-NIcH tT — 


TO-NICHT. 


Circuit Skating, Artistic, Fancy and Burlesque Exhibitions, 
by Prominent Professionals. 
Palace Rink Full Military Band. One and Two Mile Races for Elegant Medais. 


Admission to all. with seat—Gentlemen, 25 cts. ; 


sessions, 10 cts. 


Ladies, 10 cts. Morning and afternoon 


Season Tickets, $5.00, good for holidays. 








Educational Institutions. 


Teachers’ Agency. 
H. Hesse’s Teachers’ Agency, 
36 WEST 2ist ST., NEW YORK. 


Supplies competent teachers, tutors, governesses, lecturers, 





singers, etc., resident and visiting, American and for- 





eign, in every department of art and learning. 





Parents and guardians advised in choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish, 


Ex-Secretary Evarts and Cyrus W. Field. 





New Jersey—Morristown. 


Hilda’s School, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


St. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. 


For terms, etc., address 
THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 





New York—Brooklyn. 


Mrs. R. Goodwin’s 
(Nee W. A. Henrichsen) 
SELECT ENGLISH, GERMAN AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
For YouNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
(Limited to Eighty.) 
No. 154 MONTAGUE STREET, 
Brooklyn Heights. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Further particulars apply as above, or at private residence, 
95 Joralemon Street. 





Winter Resorts. 
TUBBLEFIELD HOUSE, MACON, GA. 





Centrally located ; pleasant rooms ; good table 
with plenty of fresh milk. 
Terms, $8 to $10 per week. 
Mrs. S. L. WHITEHURST, 
Proprietress, 





Ss! JAMES HOTEL. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 
GEORGE A. LAMB, PROPRIETOR. 

This perfectly equipped house is situated in 
the midst of a country abounding with beautiful 
and health giving hills, lakes and orange groves ; 
is built of brick, with bells and speaking tubes and 
is the only fire-proof hotel in Tallahesse. Con- 
venient to Telegraph, Post Office and Livery 


Stables. Special rates to Commercial men and 
every inducement for Tourists and Pleasure 
Seekers. 


Personal attention to the comfort of guests. 
WRITE FOR TERMS. 


. 





"THE UPLANDS HOTEL 
EasTMAN, GA 

Is now open to the travelling ‘public. It is located on the 

-V. & , 57 miles south of Macon, upon the 
high, rolling uplands in the midst of the pine forest, the 
most healthy section of our country, Summer as well as 
Winter. The house is large and commodious, Strictly first- 
class in all its appointments. Roome large and elegant, 
rye with gas and heated by wood fires. Capacity for 
150 guests. Come and see us, and we will make you com- 
fortable at very reasonable rates. Special arrangements 
with families. Two daily trains each way, North and 
South. Dine at the Uplands. 

DR. E. 8. E, BRYAN, 
Manager. 
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Office Carpets. 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloths or Mattings, call at BENDALL’S 
Carpet Sore, 114 Fulton St., basement 
floor, New York. rc ge place in the City. 
If not convenient to call, send for samples. 
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B. LEVY, 
MERCAHNT TAILOR, 
46 GRAND ST. near 2NnD St., Brooklyn, E. D. 
Fall Styles now ready. 

GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, BROOKLYN, 
E. D. English Boot and Shoemaker. Gentle- 
men’s Fine Shoes, Repairing and Custom Work 
a Specialty. 


C, A. LESTER'S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 


Corner of Union, BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, etc., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING, 


PICKLED OYSTERS A_ SPECIALTY. 
Oysters, Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS, 
Telephone, No. 4381. 


COLLINS & CO., 
PRINTERS, 


106 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


Rear of Court House, BROOKLYN. 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
ly done. Steam Power. Large assortment 


of type. 














ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 
Boarding, Sale, Commission & Exchange Stables, 


233 Schermerhorn St., near Bond. 





The best and most reliable place to buy 
or seli HORSES or CARRIAGES, 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 
By Andrew Mowbray, Prop 
‘90 ‘ON “TITVO ANOHdATRL 





Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phetons and Saddle Horses 
to let on reasonble terms. A Specialty made of eS and 
Selling First-class Horses and Carriages on Commission 


Brooklyn, E.D. Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, MANAGER. 

Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire Ins. 
Co., Brooklyn ;_ Fidelity and ae Co. Plate Glass, 
Steam Boiler and Accident Insuranc 

OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKL YN, E. D. 


H. R. HANLAN, 


Agent, Prudential Life Insurance Co., 
35 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance effected in any desired company. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near 
the Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Enge- 
man’s. A. W. Tyson, Prop. 


WORK SHOPS 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with 
steam power. Sold on trial. 
Metal and woodworkers send for 
us. Tllustr’d catalogue free. 
. F. & Jno. Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. = 
Address No 422. Ruby St. 



























LOTHROP, 


wMem. H. 

Wall St. Ferry, Brooklynx. 

Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings, 
Flags, foun and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 
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PUBLISHER'S 
The Brooklyn Magazine 


is published on the first day of each month, and 
furnished to subscribers for 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 
1O cents, or can be purchased at all news- 
stands in Brooklyn, at the Ferries, and in 
the principal towns of Long Island. It can also 
be ordered through the American News Company, 
and through all principal news-dealers of the U. S. 

This Magazine is now in its third volume, is 
the only publication of its character in Brook- 
lyn, and has a large and rapidly increasing 
circulation among the most intelligent classes of 
this vicinity and throughoutthe country. Adver- 
tising rates and additional information sent on 
application. 

Remittances should be made by postal note, 
money order, or registered letter; checks to be 
made payable to the order of THE BROOKLYN 
MAGAZINE. Business communications should be 
adressed to THE PUBLISHER. 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE recognizes no party 
in politics nor any sect in religion. The manage- 
ment does not hold itself responsible for the 
opinions expressed in its contributions or corres- 
pondence. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributions of a select and interesting charac- 
ter are cordially invited, and will be given, in each 
instance, as prompt reading and report as possible. 
All MSS.should be written on one side of the paper, 
have attached the name and address of the writer, 
and will only be. returned when accompanied by 
sufficient postage. Contributors will confer a 
favor by not 7o//img their manuscripts. 

Address al! communications to THE EDITor, 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 106 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The public is hereby cautioned against 
aT. J. 8S. CURTISS (or N. 8. CURTISS & CO.) 
who is unauthorized to receive subscrip- 
tions for THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

We are now prepared to supply bound 
copies of Volume II of Tur BrookLyNn 
MAGAZINE, completed with the Sept. num- 
ber, at the following prices, in exchange 
for the six numbers if returned in good 
condition ; Full cloth, 75 cents ; half roan, 
90 cts.; half morocco, $1.25; half morocco, 
extra, gilt edge, $2.00, or in any style of 
binding to suit the subscriber’s taste. 
Missing numbers in the volume will be 
supplied at the usual price, 10 cents per 
copy. ‘Transportation charges, each way, 
must be paid by the sender; the postage 
on the six numbers is 10 cents. 

Please send in orders early to insure 
speedy execution to 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 
106 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








DEPARTMENT. 
THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 





The handsome new building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Fulton and Bond 


Streets, contains many things of more than aver- 


age interest to the scores of visitors who examine 


its numerous departments daily. There is how- 


ever, nothing more universally admired than the 
plain and substantial furniture with which its 
offices and parlors are furnished. The chairs, 
desks, tables etc., are models of excellence and 
simplicity. There was a good natured, but keen 
rivalry between the many New York, Boston and 
local furniture establishments to supply the 
Association with these articles, but it is pleasant to 
note that the well-known house of Messrs. Lang 
& Nau, of Clinton and Fulton Streets, this City, 
was the successful firm. The Association is 
pleased with its bargain ; all visitors admire the 
furniture ; Brooklyn has outstripped New York 
and Boston rivals; and the enviable reputation 
of Messrs. Lang & Nau for superior furniture, 
honesty of dealing and cheapness of price, has 
been maintained. At their warerooms economical 
buyers can always make desirable purchases. 





FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Our representative called the other day at Mr. 
A. Korber’s art reception parlors, No. 155 Mon- 
tague St., near Clinton, and was delighted at the 
beautiful specimens displayed of his artistic taste. 
Besides manufacturing to order, from original 
designs, all conceivable styles in fine furniture 
and decorations, he makes specialties of entirely 
remodeling rooms and halls, introducing appro- 
priate fixings to correspond with his patron’s tastes. 
Genilemen’s smoking-rooms in antique styles; 
original designs in frescoing ; paneled ceiling in 
relief; dados; stained glass; hangings; hard 
wood floors, doors, trim and wood mantels; 
handsome wall-papers of new designs in all colors 
to harmonize: with carpets and decorations, and 
in fact everything requisite for ornamenting and 
beautifying the home. The interior decorations 
in the homes of many of our leading citizens will 
best testify to Mr. Korber’s ability to please any 
taste, All Mr. Korber’s work is executed under 
his personal supervision at his factory, 353 and 
355 Adams St., and the public can be assured of 
superior workmanship at moderate prices. 
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———E OO EC CLEANING AND POLISHING CON 


ALL METALS 

GOLD, OLD, SILVERV ILVERWARE, GEWELRY, “in Mtz7Ats 

pRopuce: Fe erontent brilliancy. REQUIRES least labor. 

Is in every respect. 19 YEARS in household use. 

Sold everywhere, and sent postpaid on recei it of 15 cents in stam 
CAUTION — See that ful name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and wolteew label is on b0a% 
Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
THE ELECTRO ‘SILICOn CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Nv E W COL U MBIA 3 ———— ~- aa 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


BIC YOLKS IRA A. KIMBALL, 
Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 


=: Cor. 5th Ave. and 9th St., Brooklyn. 


TRICYCLES | steyens’ Pharmacy 


For Exchange, Etc. 











Cor. Court St, and Atlantic Ave. 
PURE DRUGS. 


BURMAN GO, | PUF= scopes water, 


Tested by the Board of Health. 
74 Tremont St., Boston, | RED LINE PERFUMES. 
(Sa MANAGED BY LADIES... 
BRoOoBRUIYmN 


SPECIALTY IN SECOND-HAND. 





State size and description of wheel wanted in 
corresponding. Stock constantly changing. No EMPLOYMENT BUREAD, 
price list. Wheels not sold on instalments nor No. 292 CONCORD STREET, 
rented. Between Fulton and Vesa Streets. Two Blocks 
from Bridge Entrance. 








’ ' | | __SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. _ 
PAX P PAX . PAX { Repaired and made 
How easy it is to catch cold. and how hard PIANO Ss) a oe 


it often is to get rid of it. Especially if not 


attended to in season. CHAS. W. HELD ’ 


There is nothing equal to PAX as a Safe | Cor. Livingston St. Cor. Boerum Pl. 
and Sure Remedy for all Bronchial or Lung Oldest and Most Reliable Place in the City. Agent for 


Affections. the Celebrated KRANIC H & BACH PIANOS. 
PAX is sold by all Druggists at 10 cents a aca ae 6s... 


box. “Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,’ 
PAX! PAX! PAX! 42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 


A. F. FARNELL. 


The Best Pianos Sold on h & S ; Possesses the Finest 

Walesa” ae P elps on, Pianos, ca See Se Dat 

8. i) 8 a - 

ton Street, ’Brookl ~ ble Instruments in the 
ecient tial $5 to $20 Monthly Installments. $5 to$20 | Market. - 
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JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, 


No. 340 SMITH ST,, 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 
Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long 
Island Eggs. 


THOMAS HUDSON, 


Successor to George Hudson & Sons, 


Plumber, tras Litter, 


PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 


COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAIRS. 








Cc. x. RIVERS, 





Schools for Dancing, 











A S&IN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 
_ . T. FELIX. GOURAUD’ ues 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 
Removes Tan, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on 
veauty, and defies 
detection. Ithas 
stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harm- 
less we taste’ it to 
be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. 
The _ distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayer, said 
to a lady of the Aaut- 
ton (a patient:)—“ As 
you ladies will use 
them. recummena ‘ouraua’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
Sul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

ime. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S.,Canadas and Europe. Also found in 
N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware ot base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 

Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 

No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Pure Drugs at Popular Prices. 
WHEELER & BOLTON 
_ Cor. Fulton & Clinton Streets. 


Sen R. H. HAND, 


184 Fulton S&t., cor. Orange, BROOKLYN. 
A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. 


TRUNKS KEPAIRED or Exchanged. Steamer Chairs and 
Sateroom Trunks. 


















THE CHEAPEST 

SHOK STORE 
IN THE CITY 

FOR, PRICE AND QUALITY, 

EF. MUSSO & CO., 

195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts.. Near the Bridge. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


CATARRH 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEAFNESS, 
CURED AT HOME. 


















NEW PAMPH SP rey 
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= 7 z — Address, Dk. M. W. CASE, 

& = ; ‘ Arch St.,Philadelphia, P 
g<e oR 4 | 132 MENTION THIS PAPERS 
a 25 es DR, CASE’S CARBOLATE OF TAR INHALANT. 
e 

EES ~ $ Saupa, Mippvesex Co., Va., August 29, 1882. 
Su ae My Dear Dr. Case—Pardon the liberty I take and do 
aa} es not count it conceit, in sending you my photograph. [| 
Ore az may never have the pleasure of visiting you, but I wish you 
2.2 43 to know the features ot the man whose life vour Carbolic 
~£S5 =s of Tar Inhalant was instrumental in saving. I began the 
Z 32 Bs use of your remedy for Catarrh and Bronchitis in Septem- 
es = Fs ber 1879. I tried it faithfully, and it nee cured me. 
Re wR My throat was constantly inflamed, fy nasal organs 
FOV were terribly diseased. Sores covered the inside of my 
ESE 4 Y, 22 a") nose from the entrance to the palate. My ears were also 
fie tH YY BEE =. | terribly affected. I used to bleed from throat and nose 
£. Y Y Y Z = whenever I preached. Now I can — three times a day 
cE 4,4 VA Z ; ® | and not suffer atall. Iam perfectly well now. 
Geek oo Your friend, Rev, D. G. C. Burrs, 

115 STATE COR. COURT ST. Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
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BOOKS 


public as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six 
years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, 0°t backward. 


presents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. 
illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 
reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CENTS. ‘The best edition ever made in 


Abbott, Jacob. 
Aéschylus. 


Allerton. 
Ancient Classics. 
Andersen. 
Arabian Nights. 
Argyll, Duke of. 
Aristotle. 
Arnold, Edwin. 
Arnold, Matthew. 
Arthur, T. S. 
Aytoun. 

Bacon. 

Bain, Alex. 
Besant, Walter. 
Bedott, (Widow.) 
Birrell, Augustine. 
Black, William. 
Bonney, C. L. 
Bronte. 
Browning,’Mrs. 
Bryant. 

Buffon. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 116 pages, may be had for 4 CTS. 
THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 25 CENTS a year, gives a vast 


amount of choice reading, besides all the news of The Literary Revolution. 


Specimen FREE, including complete CONDENSED CATALOGUE, 


or one year free with books to amount of $1.00, purchased this month. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 





Bulwer-Lytton. 
Bunyan. 

Burke. 

Burns. 

Byron. 

Ceesar. 

Calhoun. 
Campbell. 
Carlyle. 
Cervantes. 
Chambers. 
Chaucer. 
Chinese Classics. 
Chinese Gordon, 
Cicero. 
Coleridge. 
Collins, Wilkie. 
Confucius. 
Conway, Hugh. 
Cooper, Peter. 
Cowper. 
Crabbe. 

Creasy. 
Yromwell. 
Curtis, Geo. Wm. 





Dante. 

Darwin. 
D’Aubigne. 

De Foe. 
Demosthenes, 

De Quincey. 

De Stael. 
Dickens. 

Dore. 

Dryden. 

Durfee. 

Ebers, George. 
Eliot, George. 
Emerson. 
Euripides. 
Farrar, Canon. 
Forbes, Arch’ld. 
Fox, Rev. John. 
Frost, Rev. John. 
Geikie, Archibald. 
Geikie, Cun’gham. 
Gibbon. 

Goethe. 
Goldsmith. 
Gould, 8. Baring. 








IS PERHAPS AN 


Green, J. R. 
Greenwood, Grace. 
Grimm, 

Guizot, 
Hamerton. 
Haweis. 
Hemans. 
Herbert. 
Herodotus. 
Hervey, John C. 
Hewitt, A. S. 
Homer. 

Hood, Thomas. 
Horace. 
Houston, Sam. 
Hughes, Thos. 
Hume, David, 
Huxley. 
Ingelow. 

Irving. 

Jenkins, 
Jevons, W.Stamey. 
Johnson, Sam, 
Josephus. 
Juvenal. 


It now 
To 


Twenty Million Dollars 


UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book-buying 
America, and the QNLY uniform edition of the WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $18 for the set-—$600 was paid for 
the set from which it is reprinted. The following are SOME of the Authors 
now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 


may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 


Keats. 

Kennedy. 
Kenrick. 

Kerr, Orpheus C. 
Kingsley, Rev. C. 
Lamartine. 
Lamb, Charles. 
Linton, E. Lynn. 
Locke. 
Longfellow. 
Lossing, B. J. 
Luther. 

Lytton, Bulwer. 
Macaulay. 
Mackenzie. 
Martineau. 
Mayo. 

Mencius. 

Mill, John Stuart. 
Milman. 

Milton. 

Moore. 

Miller. 
Mulock-Craik, 





North, Christop’er. 





Ossian, 

Ovid. 

Parton, James. 
Payn, James. 
Peabody, S. H. 
Phelps, Gen. J. W. 
Phillips, Wendell. 
Pindar. 

Plato. 

Platt. 

Pliny. 

Plutarch. 

Pope. 

Porter, Jane. 
Prescott. 

Procter, A. 
Proctor, R. A. 
Pryde, David. 
Ramage, C. T. 
Rawlinson,George. 
Reade, Charles. 
Richardson, C. F, 
Roche. 

Rogers. 

Roget. 





Rollin. 
Rossetti. 
Ruskin, 


Russell, W. Clarke, | 


Sale, George. 


| Schiller. 


Schmucker. 
Scott, Sir Walter. 
Seneca. 

Shelley. 

Smalley, E. V. 
Smiles, Samuel. 
Smith, Dr. Wm. 
Sophocles. 
Southey. 
Spencer, Herbert. 
Spielhagen. 
Stewart, Balfour. 
Storrs, Rev. R. 8S. 
St. Pierre. 

Swift, Dea:. 
Tacitus. 

Taylor, Dr. G. H. 
Taylor, H. 
Tennyson. 





Thackeray. 
Thayer, W. M. 
Thompson, Maurice 
Thompson, Judge, 
Thucydides, 
Trench. 
Trevelyan. 
Trollope. 
Trumbull, 
Tyndall. 
Virgil. 
Washington. 
Weems. 
Wesley. 
Whicher. 
White, H. K. 
Whittier. 
Willis, N. P. 
Wilson. 
Wood, J. G. 
Wood, Mrs. 
Wordsworth. 
Wright, Mrs. 
Xenophon. 
Yonge, C. M. 


BOOK-SELLERS all over the continent sell my publications; the leading 
Book-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. A CLUB AGENT 
wanted at every Post-Office and in every neighborhood where I have no Agent; 


liberal terms. 


before payment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


P. O. Box 1227. 


FAIR TERMS to BUYERS—books sent for examination 
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THE BEST EVIDENCE 


That our Papers are ail we rep- 
resent them to be, is our 


NING DRUGGISTS. IEF 


PORATE DIE 








Steadily Increasing Business. 


—— 6“ ” H 
THEY ARE SENT TO The “Standard” Toilet Paper. 


All parts of the World. 


An extensive manufactory is 


Physicians advise their Patients that 
Printed paper, or that containg chem7- 
cals incident to the ordinary process of 
manufacture, is a direct cause of Hem- 
orrhoids. ; 








now operated in London, agen- 
cies having been established 
in all the principal towns in 
Europe. 


Consumers Everywhere 
Indorse All that we Claim. 





“THE STANDARD” 
is not a medicated paper. but is entirely 
free from any deleterious substance. 
The divisiuu into sheets by perforations 


@ secures an economy through avoidance 
of litter and waste unattainable in the % 
& Unperforated Roll while the rapid 


dissolution of the paper in water pre- 


a vents loss of health, from impure air 


— due to the stoppage of pipes and drains, 
with accompanying Physicians’ and 
Plumbers’ bills. 

Two 1000 Sheet Rolls. 


And Nickel Fixtures, ,. anywhere 
$1.00, delivered “FTCCa the US. 


SPECIALTIES. § 


F RFORATED WRAPPING ! : 
& TOILET PAPER. WAXED PAPER. ANTI-RUST PAPER 
CARBOLATED PAPER. ANTISEPTIC BANDAGE PAPER ano !. 


The aly Motivated Tele Paper ner Manufsclured 


This article is attaining a etanding as a curative and healing application superior to 
that of any other remedy. While this is largely due tothe use of the remedial agents most 
highly esteemed by the profession, it is obvious that in their successful application to Toilet 
Paper the annoyance of applying a remedy is obviated; hence regular application, hitherto 
difficult to accomplish, is assured, and to this we attribute the rapid strides to public favor 
made by this paper. Another feature of ungestionable value is the evidence of medication in 
ile appearence. It is well-known that the so-called ye heretofore manufactured 
bears no evidence of medication other than the claim to that effect upon the wrapper. Every 
roll of our Medicated Paper is securely wrapped in tin foil as a protection against de- 


terioration. 

Price per Roll, 1000 sheet, 50 cents TWO 1000 SHEET ROLLS, 

Nickel Fixtures, ‘e 30 cents And Nickel Fixtures, R Anywhere in 
$1.30, delivered F EE: the U. 8. 


Sample Packet, by mail, 10 cents 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Special Low Prices to Hotels and Boarding-Houses, 








THE LEADING DRUGGISTS SELL OUR GOODS. 














TEA 
nu COMPANY 


STAND AT THE WEAD OF THE 


THA AND COFFEE 


Business of the Wnited States. 





The success of the Company is 
the annals of the 

history of the Tea and Coffee Trade. 
We have been instrumental in 
iking up the HIGH PRICES of 
irticles of necessity—Teas and 
uutting them within the 

and poor. We 

» carry on the good 

till every hamlet and village 

are supplied with pure 

es, and sold at prices 

that even the very poorest can enjoy 


a cup of GOOD TEA or COFFEE. 














BROOKLYN STORES: 


215 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, - - BROOKLYN. 
20.5 Court street, com Wyckoff street, - - if 
208 Coluncbia st... bet. Carroll & Suninit sts., 

724 Myrtle avenue, cor. Walworth street, - 
JOS Fifth avenue, cor. Prospect avenue, 

O40 Broadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery at, 
1063 Grand street, bet. Ath & Sth streets, - WILLIA USBU RGH. 
22? Grand street, cor. Oth street, - - 

525 Grand st., bet. Ewen st. &@ Graham ave., 4 

863 Manhattan ave., Sparrow's Block, — - GREENPOUNT, 


“6 
ce 


6 


150 STORES IN THE U. BS. 


Headquarters, 35 & 37 Vesey St., New York. 














HURD, WAITE & CO. 
Brooklyu’s Reliable Dry Goods 


tstablishment. 


Importations of Fall Noveities in high | 


grade Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, 
Laces, Wraps, Etc., Etc., are being 


daily. opened in their respective departments. | 


Our now famous Upholstery Depart- 
ment, unquestionably the largest and _ best 
organized in this city, is constantly advancing 
its attractions through the accession of every- 


thing new and desirable in Coverings, Hang- | 


ings, Mantle Draperies, Scarfs, Tidies, 
Etc. 


The Lowest Prices for reliable 


Dry Goods has become synonymous with our 


firm name, and enables Brooklyn Ladies to shop | 


at our store with the utmost confidence — that 
they can secure equal if not greater advantages 


than by going to New York. 


HURD, WAITE & CO. 
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